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VoLuME III April 1951 NUMBER 3 


THE REALITY OF THE CHURCH AND 
OUR DOCTRINES ABOUT THE CHURCH* 


BY 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


At the meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches held in Toronto during July 1950, a statesmanlike utterance 
was commended to the churches which bears the title, ““The Church, 
the Churches and the World Council of Churches.” No believer in the 
unity of the Church can be satisfied with the substance of this document, 
for it testifies to the divisions which still exist in the Body of Christ. 
The value of the statement lies in the clarity and accuracy with which 


* The document on “the Church, the Churches and the World Council” which was 
received by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at its meeting in Toronto 
(July 1950) and commended for study and comment in the Churches and to which most 
of the following articles refer, was printed in the October 1950 number of the Ecumenical 
Review (Vol. III: 1, pp. 47-53). 
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it sets forth the existing situation and reflects the present mind of the 
churches. It faces realities honestly and squarely. 

It seems to me that the first need is to distinguish between the fact 
of the oneness of God’s people and the differences in our doctrines 
about the nature of that Church. Recognition of the former led to the 
formation of the World Council, but the stubborn persistence of the 
latter has made it impossible for the organization to be stronger than 
it is. Reality has an uncomfortable way of challenging our theories 
about what ought to be. This must lead either to the reconsideration 
of our theories, or to flight from what we are unwilling to face. 

It is a mistake, however, to isolate our difference concerning the 
doctrine of the Church from all other doctrinal variations. All Christians 
witness to their trust in the redemption which God has brought through 
Christ. But Orthodox, Lutherans, and Methodists state this fact in 
doctrines which do not agree at every point. Of course there must be 
some limiting factor to assure that we are actually interpreting the same 
reality. The “basis” for the World Council attempts to describe roughly 
the boundary between “church” and “non-church.” But, as the Toronto 
statement makes clear, the Council does not presume to prescribe for 
any particular church the boundary which it should recognize. In 
fact, there are constituent members who do not recognize the reality 
of the Church outside those who adhere to their doctrine of the Church. 
The Toronto pronouncement definitely accepts the validity of this 
understanding of the relation of the member churches to each other. 

Personally, I believe that it is entirely normal that differences should 
exist in our doctrine of the Church. I can conceive of no time when 
this will cease to be the case. The more perfect form of union to which 
the churches look forward would not be more perfect if it ruled out all 
possibility of difference in doctrine. The absence of such would imply 
the regimentation of minds and the destruction of the freedom of the 
Spirit. A Church where doctrinal questions may not be freely and 
openly discussed has closed its mind to the leadership of the Spirit. 
Fear of divergent interpretations arises from a failure distinguish be- 
tween the reality of the Church itself and our particular doctrines 
about it. 

This confusion tends to grow when appeal is made to the oneness of 
truth and its absoluteness. The Toronto statement refers to the relativity of 
doctrine, for that problem inevitably arises when the validity of divergent 
opinions is recognized. No Christian believes that his faith is simply 
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an opinion which is true for himself and other like-minded individuals. 
Faith is trust in the God who has first “known” me, and that God is 
the God of truth. But much depends on whether we are employing 
a static Greek conception of truth as “that which ultimately is,” or a 
Hebraic conception of truth in terms of a valid relationship. Certainly 
God lays upon the individual the absolute demand to be loyal to that 
conception of the Church which he is convinced is true. But dare he 
take the attitude that those who disagree with that understanding of 
the truth are being disobedient to God? That would seem to involve 
an arrogance far removed from Christian humility. 

To illustrate from my own experience, I have been a lifelong meahes 
of the Methodist Church. I value greatly its historic emphases, its 
fellowship, and its continued vitality. At the same time I recognize its 
weaknesses. Yet, I see no other church where the same is not the case. 
Naturally I should be willing to work in any part of the body of Christ 
where I might serve, but it would be quite impossible for me to seek 
some other spiritual home. I assume that millions of others feel the 
same way about the fellowship through which they have come into a 
saving knowledge of God. Recognition of this situation does not mean 
that truth is relative, but that God’s people are wider than any parti- 
cular grouping or any particular belief about them. 


* 
x * 


Unquestionably, there was a psychological need to draw up an 
emphatic disavowal of any thought of making the World Council a 
super-church. The background for this fear lies in the autocratic forms 
of organization which have been customary throughout most of the 
historical life of the Church. Only in recent centuries have democratic 
models been followed within any large church bodies. These have 
usually found that it is not easy to combine freedom and efficiency in 
such a way that neither is sacrificed. Yet scattered congregations must 
find ways of working together effectively. The same is now true for the 
various denominations. As long as anyone thinks of an alien, outside 
body passing down orders which subordinate units must obey, the bogy 
of a super-church will be with us. But spiritual freedom is not the only 
good ; a united front of Christ’s church is also important. 

It is essential to insist over and over again that a dictatorial orga- 
nization would involve a totally false conception of the nature of the 
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Church. The World Council of Churches is an organ which the churches 
use to express their actual unity ; it is not something apart from them 
which might plot to interfere with their liberty. This situation is not 
due to the frailty of the present Council, which might be changed when 
it gains in power. It is inherent in the nature of a Church which can have 
only one Lord, Jesus Christ. He did not delegate that absolute autho- 
rity to any earthly power. The members of the body of Christ need an 
earthly organ through which they may express their unity, but the only 
head which can be recognized is Christ himself. He and he alone may 
dictate to the churches ; no church can be expected to follow the leader- 
ship of the World Council unless it recognizes therein the mind of 
Christ. 

There are those today holding to exclusive doctrines of the Church 
who are willing to say that we may be one in Christ though we are not 
one in the Church. That is a distinction which seems to me to be un- 
tenable in the light of the New Testament. Whether Paul’s description 
of the Church as the body of Christ is a vivid metaphor or a meta- 
physical reality, it rules out this half-way house of spiritual brotherhood. 
For biblical thought, the body is not an external garment, but the person 
himself. When Paul says that the Church is the body of Christ it must 
mean that to be “in Christ” is to be “in the Church.” If that is not the 
case, then the Church is something other than the body of Christ, or 
else the individual is not really “in Christ.” 

Despite its worthy aim, the most unfortunate section of the statement 
is that found in IV. 5. I do not feel gratified when some other church 
grudgingly admits that vestigia ecclesiae are to be found in the church 
through which God’s forgiving grace was mediated to me. The very 
phrase indicates that insufferable arrogance which is a major barrier 
to fellowship as well as to unity. The object of the paragraph is to 
remind hesitant groups that the partial elements of the Church which 
they now recognized really indicate that the true Church is present. 
Doubtless, it is useful to point out that even the most exclusive bodies 
do already recognize elements of the true Church in the churches which 
they do not now fully acknowledge. But that is one of the most poignant 
contradictions in the present situation. Though churchmen admit that 
others outside their church have truly responded to the call of the gospel 
and genuinely love the Lord Jesus Christ, yet when that Lord spreads 
his banquet before his followers these people are not considered fit to 
receive communion at the same altar with them. 
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Paragraph 7 is the one which I greet with the most enthusiasm. 
““Member Churches should recognize their solidarity with each other, 
render assistance to each other in case of need, and refrain from such 
actions as are incompatible with brotherly relationships.” This lan- 
guage is chosen with great care in order to avoid the incendiary word 
“‘proselytism.” The statement does not attempt to solve the conflict by 
supporting one position, but recognizes that there have been wrongs 
on both sides in areas of tension. Where ecclesiastical monopoly has 
existed, those who have brought differing interpretations of the gospel 
have appeared as destroyers of the true Church rather than as allies in 
building up the body of Christ. They have been met with persecution 
and with legal obstacles to the preaching of the gospel. On the other 
hand, these minority groups often have not sought to cooperate with 
the majority group because the motivation for their work has been the 
conviction that this was a false or a decadent church. If member churches 
do agree to act according to this exhortation and refrain from all such 
unbrotherly relationships, a great step forward will have been taken. 

Such extreme tensions are uncommon in the western world. Yet 
in the United States there are zealots who feel that it is their religious 
duty to win as many as possible from other churches where only ves- 
tigia ecclesiae are believed to exist. Can anyone who takes that point 
of view sincerely cooperate in the World Council of Churches? Can 
church bodies which officially adopt that position join its organization 
with sincerity of purpose? The Toronto statement expresses official 
disapproval of this practical denial of mutual recognition. If we cannot 
yet accord full recognition to each other, at least we may repudiate 
the attitude of competitors. 


*x 
* * 


The Toronto statement denies that there is an approved doctrine 
within the Council concerning the nature of Church unity. Yet this 
assurance will not in itself exclude future attempts to win the Council 
to some particular position. The various emphases are set forth with 
admirable succinctness: “full consensus in the realm of doctrine,” 
“sacramental communion based on common church order,” a “uni- 
versal spiritual fellowship,” etc. Will the adherents of any one of these 
emphases ever succeed in making their view the sole valid one? If 
that day does come, it will not mean the attainment of visible, organic 
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unity around that theory, but the collapse of unity before the victorious 
conquest of an exclusive dogmatism. Naturally, that is an opinion 
expressed from one point of view, one that appears biased to the eyes 
of some others. It is not because of immaturity that the Council supports 
no one theory of unity ; it is inherent in the reality of its unity. 

I find the ecclesiological significance of the World Council of Chur- 
ches in that it is an empirical reality rather than a doctrine about what 
some people think ought to exist. It is a framework through which 
widely differing groups who have found peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ meet under his leadership to face their common 
tasks and supplement their partial insights through interchange with 
their brethren in Christ. Already members of some of the constituent 
bodies have discovered that this fact conflicts with their theories. Coope- 
ration in the Council threatens to lead them to treat as “church” those 
whom they do not believe to be fully “Church.” The Toronto statement 
makes this anomalous situation explicit and assures the churches which 
are disturbed that each one is permitted to retain its reservations. How 
long that unstable equilibrium can persist remains to be seen. No 
action on the part of the’ World Council will seek to destroy it, but 
how long can Christians themselves work side by side and still refuse 
to recognize each other as full brothers in Christ ? 

It may not be appropriate to raise at this time the question whether 
churches should have joined the World Council which do not and cannot 
recognize that other member churches are really part of the Church. 
The fact is, however, that this situation exists. Doubtless in each case 
there has been the confident expectation that within the fellowship of 
the Council the other member bodies will come to see the correctness 
of the doctrine of the Church which alone is valid. This is a hope which 
is natural for those who are convinced that they and they alone possess 
the truth. To others, it appears as a very naive dream which is refuted 
by Christian history and is inconsistent with human experience. It is 
fruitless now to attempt to predict which expectation will be realized. 
Time alone can tell. But ultimately churches must decide whether they 
can go on belonging to a Council which includes bodies which are not 
part of the true Church, or whether this temporary liaison must be 
dissolved because it could not lead to the only kind of marriage which 
they can justify. 





The Toronto document shows conclusively that questions of Faith 
and Order cannot be looked upon as peripheral. They cannot be 
relegated to a few theologians for endless debate. It is not possible 
to go ahead with the “practical” affairs of the church and dismiss these 
as purely “theoretical” matters. The activities of the Church root in 
its life, and this is received from God in experiences which involve 
belief. Considerations of “order” cannot be pushed into the background 
as long as it is part and parcel of the true faith with so many. It is for- 
tunate that plans are already far advanced for a conference to be held 
at Lund in 1952 which will center its discussion upon the doctrine of 
the Church. Every possible attempt must be made to transcend our 
misunderstandings and disagreements in this area. 

No one who is aware of the situation in Christendom believes for 
a moment that the stubborn differences which now exist can be resolved 
in one conference. But it should prove possible to come to closer agree- 
ment upon the limits of the true Church, the forms which this Church 
may adopt, and the ways in which continuity is preserved through the 
years. If such is not the case, the future of the Council is imperilled. 
An acquaintanceship may continue for a long time without either grow- 
ing into warm friendship or resulting in a complete severance of ties. 
But, once two people are married, either they must grow closer together 
in a fuller mutuality or else the propinquity of incompatible people 
becomes intolerable. Is there not an analogy between this familiar 
human situation and the relation of churches to each other? 

As Christian churches come to understand each other better, it 
does not follow necessarily that they will be drawn closer together. 
Instead, we may see in each other more clearly a stubborn intolerance 
that refuses to look upon those who differ from them as more than 
second-class Christians, unworthy of full communion with them. Because 
it is impossible simply to stand still in the midst of a moving world, the 
steps we have taken are critical indeed. The peril is not that a mask will 
be removed, the disguise dropped, and the World Council appear as 
a super-Church compelling Christians to do violence to their conscience. 
The crisis will come from the situation which we have voluntarily entered 
with high hopes and perfect good faith. We have formed an organization 
which permits its constituent members to hold any one of several doc- 
trines about the nature of the Church. How long can any group stay, 
and still deny the permissibility of the other doctrines? How long can 
a group stand it to share with those who want to be brethren with them, 
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but to whom they can accord only associate status because of the doc- 
trines or practices to which they hold? 

In conclusion, the Toronto statement is exceedingly important 
because it mirrors so accurately the present situation. In the very act 
of denying the existence of any one official doctrine of the Church, 
it points to the only possible position which can provide a basis for 
unity. The reality of the Council must always transcend the various 
doctrines of the Church which will be with us permanently. This is 
a situation which some churches are not ready to accept as the will of 
God. Thy are still sure that their particular view is along the will of 
God. From this arises the unstable structure of the Council, for full 
recognition of each other is essential to real unity. How this instability 
will be resolved no one can predict, because no one can anticipate where 
the Holy Spirit may be able to lead the churches. But we have before 
us in this document a truly prophetic summons. 





THE REALISM OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Observations on the Theological Significance of the Toronto 
Statement 


BY 


PETER BRUNNER 


(The translation of this article has presented serious difficulties. These are 
such a good illustration of the problem of ecumenical communication that it 
seems worth while to share them with the reader. 

The title of the article in German is Pneumatischer Realismus, which we 
have translated “The Realism of the Holy Spirit.” 

German theology has the advantage that it is able to make use of words 
derived from the Greek pneuma, from the Teutonic Geist and from the Latin 
spiritus. Contemporary English is content to use only derivatives from the 
Latin ; these have to cover a very wide range of meaning, and often the precise 
sense is given only by the context. This does not cause difficulty to the English 
reader, but may perplex others, who are perhaps not sure of the exact difference 
between “spiritual” and “‘spirituous.” 

In this article, Prof. Brunner makes use of all three sets of terms. Spiti- 
tualistisch is used in a somewhat pejorative sense ; “‘spiritual” is not infre- 
quently used in modern English to indicate the higher faculties in man, without 
any specifically religious reference. Geistlich or geistig refers to the inner 
spiritual experiences of men, which may be, and often truly are, an experience 
of the working of God, inwardly felt and realised. Pneumatisch occurs where 
there is direct reference to the operation of the Holy Spirit. How are these 
distinctions to be represented in English, without either the creation of an 
intolerable ecumenical jargon, or the wearisomeness of lengthy paraphrase? 

“*Pneumatic” or any such form is automatically excluded, since to the 
ordinary intelligent reader it suggests nothing but motor-tyres or workmen’s 
drills. Again, it is unfortunate that modern English has been impoverished 
by the loss of an excellent and classical word. In the sixteenth century, no- 
one would have had any doubts as to the meaning of the phrases “ghostly 
counsel,” “our ghostly enemy.” But we have felt that to translate the title 
of this article ““Ghostly Realism” might have seemed strange even in these 
days of the efflorescence of the Christian paradox. 

We have found it best to fall back upon a simple typographical device. In 
most contexts, “‘spiritual” has been used to represent geistlich. Where the 
author has written pneumatisch, we have rendered this “of the Spirit” or “in 
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the Spirit,” sometimes with and sometimes without the adjective “Holy.” 
Where this has seemed clumsy, we have used “Spiritual,” the use of the capital 
indicating that the reference is directly to the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
not to the results of His work as inwardly experienced by men. It is hoped 
that this approximative method may be found both fair to the writer and 
intelligible to the readers of the article.) 


I 





The statement issued at Toronto by the World Council of Churches 
Central Committee marks a considerable advance in the clarification 
of the dogmatic principles upon which the Council’s work is based. 
We have here a model example of how the religious convictions of the 
Christian world can link with concrete spiritual experiences to take on 
the form and function of a living doctrine. Beyond all question, the 
Toronto statement is a mirror reflecting, as a reality of the Spirit present 
to us here and now, the ecumenical cohesion of Christendom. It seems 
to me of the highest significance that this mirroring of a Spiritual reality 
should, of inner compulsion, take the shape of utterances containing 
the outline for a doctrine of the Church, and thereby the outline for a 
dogmatic declaration about the Church. The ecclesiology of the Toronto 
statement is both in one — the reflection of an immediate spiritual 
experience, and an acknowledgment of objective dogmatic truth binding 
on the consciences of Christians. And in that it demonstrates that it 
is what a message from the Church should be. In a genuine message 
from the Church, the existential element based on experience and the 
sense of relatedness to objective validity must go together in consubstan- 
tiality. The existential in the Toronto statement consists in the fact 
that in it is reflected a Spiritual state which is not the result of anything 
we have done, but a gift from God. Its concern for objective validity 
consists in its according place to the message which Christ Himself 
empowered His disciples to bear. While in philosophical utterances 
the element of the existential, in its concrete historical aspect, and the 
element of objective validity constantly clash to the point of irreconcil- 
ability, they are in utterances of church dogma — as is admirably 
demonstrated by the Toronto statement — indissolubly intermingled. 
The reason for this indissoluble unity of the two elements is evident 
from St. John xvi, 13-15. The Spirit of truth is indeed speaking here 
and now in the concrete historical situation of the Christian world, but 
He does not speak of Himself. He takes what He says from Jesus 
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Christ Himself, Who is the same yesterday, today and for ever. The 
unity of existential affirmation and objective validity is possible only 
where the Holy Spirit of Christ Himself speaks. And thus every genuine 


dogmatic affirmation by the Church is a sign of a realism of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Il 


Suppose we try to elucidate a little further the ecclesiology of the 
Toronto statement in the light of the realism of the Spirit therein mani- 
fested. Our remarks are not intended to be anything but an exposition 
of the statement. But they will endeavour at the same time to expound 
it in their own rather special sense. For this purpose, it will be necessary 
to extract and examine by daylight certain insights which are as it were 
implicitly present in it. 

For the Toronto statement it is, quite rightly, a fact that the Una 
Sancta is an indestructible reality today. For the Spiritual body of 
Jesus Christ is one, in time and in eternity, and no schism can destroy 
this oneness. Even the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and the 
multiplicity of the churches that grew up out of it, did noi destroy the 
Una Sancta as an ever-present reality in the Spirit. That is the comfort 
and the joy of Christian people amid all their disunion and division. 
The Toronto statement is, however, also clear that the multiplicity of 
the churches must not be allowed to continue side by side with the 
oneness of the Una Sancta which is apprehended in faith, and never 
touching it. It declares that “it is a matter of simple Christian duty 
for each church to do its utmost for the manifestation of the Church 
in its oneness.” This sentence has, of course, an obvious application 
to those actually engaged in ecumenical work, but it should be realised 
what a very comprehensive and basic meaning attaches to it also. Yet 
it would be possible to raise the questions, Is it not enough for us to 
believe in the Una Sancta? Why should the Church be made manifest 
in its oneness ? Would not an outward and visible unity of the Church 
be bound to threaten that very belief in the Una Sancta? Why then 
should the multiplicity of the churches necessarily perturb us, when 
we believe with certainty in the indestructible unity of the Body of Christ ? 

If we go into these questions and confront them with the Toronto 
statement, it will be recognised that the application of the above quo- 
tation has its reason and its point in the fact that one attribute of the 
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Holy Spirit is a peculiar operation which has all too often in the last 
two hundred years gone unrealised by Christians and theologians 
generally, and which now, by God’s providence, is beginning to be 
revealed anew. This is a process by which the Pneuma, the Breath or 
Spirit, itself becomes flesh as did the Logos, without prejudice to the 
truth that the Logos was incarnate once and once only. In the last 
two hundred years, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit has often been set 
forth in what may be called a Docetic form; there is a concept of spirit 
which is nothing but a Docetic form of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
And wherever the Holy Spirit is thus referred to as if He were no more 
than an intensification or transfiguration of that spirit which is expounded 
in the “spiritual philosophy” of idealism, we shall quite certainly come 
up against this “Docetism of the Holy Spirit.” The powers of the 
Holy Spirit which were outpoured at Pentecost, and are at work today 
in the Church of Jesus Christ, do not run on a purely spiritual level, 
or limit themselves to a field of unexaminable inner experience. They 
extend rather into concrete corporeality, and create factors which, 
without prejudice to their essentially Spiritual nature, make themselves 
felt on this earth, among us men, as empirically observable historical 
realities. 

The oneness of the Body of Christ is a reality of the Spirit, and the 
Spiritual nature of this reality is made manifest in the very fact that it 
is intended to become flesh, i. e. to materialise in the shape of actual, 
tangible factors to be reckoned with in concrete history. The Spirit 
pervading the mystical Body of Christ is a dynamic force militating 
against the fission of Christendom, and thus intended to overcome that 
fission not only on the plane of ideas, of thought and feeling, of 
intellectual attitude, but on the real and corporeal plane of positive 
and tangible facts. 

There is a “spiritual”? conception of the Resurrection according to 
which Christ’s rising from the dead was an event not precluding the 
corruption, in the grave, of the body of Christ the man. Those who 
hold this view may indeed believe that the oneness of the Body of Christ 
can be reconcilied in unblemished harmony with the division in actual 
fact existing in the Christian world. But those who recognise that the 
Rising Again of Jesus from the dead reaches down into the very depths 
of the present aeon, and is therefore itself a fresh eschatological fact 
whose existence as such does not tolerate the co-existence of a contrary 
fact, will understand why the Spiritual unity of the Body of Christ 
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demands an outward and visible solidarity. The new creation which the 
Spirit engenders, in virtue of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, is not a 
mere phantasm : it is a reality towering infinitely beyond all the so-called 
realities of this aeon that is passing away. For this reason the appeal 
of the Toronto statement to the churches to do their utmost on behalf 
of the manifestation of the Church in its oneness is not a piece of senti- 
mentality, but an exhortation founded upon the essential nature of the 
Spirit and taking into account the eschatological reality of the New 
Aeon. And this appeal likewise is a sign of a realism of the Holy Spirit. 


Il 


One point in the Toronto statement which appears to me especially 
far-reaching in its implications is the acknowledgment of the redeeming 
efficacy of Christ as also extending to churches with which I am not 
linked by the bond of ecclesiastical unity. The Christian is faced with 
the paradoxical fact that he cannot partake of the Lord’s Supper with 
all the other Christians whom he is encountering as brothers in Christ. 
It may be said that in the Toronto statement, for the first time in Chris- 
tian history, an indication has been given of the basis for the ruling 
whereby members of churches which are obliged to exclude one another 
from Communion may still admit one another in love to be living mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ, and hence consort together in the brotherly 
charity of their Lord. There can be no question but that this reflects 
a spiritual experience granted to Christendom in our time. But once 
more, in my judgment, it is of the highest significance that this spiritual 
experience is not set forth in the spirit of “enthusiasm,” as in itself 
absolutely significant, but is related to biblical factors with an objective 
validity of their own, and set forth in doctrinal form. And this paradox- 
ical experience of brotherly unity in the midst of disunity cannot be 
interpreted otherwise than by the acknowledgment of the Apostolic 
utterances on the efficacy of Word and Sacrament. 

There do, certainly, exist between member churches of the World 
Council serious doctrinal differences not only concerning the fashion 
in which Word and Sacrament take effect, but also concerning the 
measure in which the various churches share in the possession of them. 
But all member churches are at one in each agreeing that the others do, 
at least, in some sense so share. A church which recognises Jesus Christ 
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as God and Saviour cannot be wholly destitute of the redeeming efficacy 
of the Word and the Sacraments. For it cannot be wholly destitute 
of the redeeming efficacy of the Holy Spirit. None can confess Christ 
as Lord but through the Holy Spirit, and where ever the Lordship of 
Christ is confessed, in such confession is the dynamism of the Gospel 
at work, even where the Gospel is clouded by false doctrine, or only 
scattered elements of the message of salvation are received. 

The Toronto statement rightly draws our special attention in this 
connection to baptism. While at Holy Communion the limitations of 
our ecclesiastical fellowship are painfully apparent, baptism, in its par- 
ticular relation to the Gospel, lays in a very distinctive way the found- 
ation for our ecumenical fellowship. Baptism, according to the Apos- 
tolic message, effects the fundamental incorporation of the baptised 
person into Jesus Christ as a member of His Spiritual body. It may, 
therefore, in a special sense be termed an “ecumenical” sacrament. 
The conviction that the mystical body of Christ also embraces members 
not belonging to the same empirically-formed ecclesiastical unity as I 
is, to a very considerable extent, due to the fact that baptism, even 
where it is decked out with erroneous trimmings and attended by erro- 
neous teachings, remains the sacrament instituted by Christ, and there- 
by efficacious in its power. The fellowship founded on baptism reaches 
of its nature farther than that which can be established at the Lord’s 
Table — a reflex of the fact that the mystical body of Christ reaches 
beyond the present limits of concrete church unity. All churches which 
mutually recognise the validity of baptism as performed by one 
another thereby demonstrate their conviction that baptism is an event 
which cannot be repeated. This element of the unrepeatable is clearly 
to be understood in connection with the indestructible oneness in the 
Spirit attaching to the Body of Christ. 

We have thus indicated our agreement with the Toronto statement 
likewise in its interpretation of the efficacy of the Gospel and the Sacra- 
ments. Admittedly, in the Word as preached in a church infected with 
false doctrine I should discern only elements of the Word as it was 
preached, and in its Sacraments only traces of a correct administering 
of them. But these elements and these traces are, according to the 
Toronto document, of fundamental importance for the fact that member- 
ship in the Church of Christ is more comprehensive than membership 
in any one church of the World Council. For these elements are “not 
dead remnants of the past,” they are “more than pale shadows of the 
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life of the true Church. They are a fact of real promise.” They are 
“‘powerful means by which God works.” By these definitions, the 
statement recognises, in full accord with the Scriptures, the instrumental 
nature of the Word which the Church preaches and the Sacraments it 
administers. Unquestionably, this “instrumental nature” still requires 
to be interpreted in greater detail, and in the process of such an inter- 
pretation many differences will certainly arise between us. But the 
passages just quoted from the Toronto statement make it clear that 
the spiritual foundations of ecumenical work cannot be properly grasped 
unless we recognise the instrumental efficacy for redemption of Word 
and Sacrament. The bestowal of ecumenical fellowship upon us con- 
strains us to take more seriously than heretofore those pronouncements 
in the Scriptures concerning such efficacy ; it is a bestowal which would 
only baffle us if we were not at the same time enabled to read it in the 
light of these Apostolic utterances. It should be noted that the potency 
of those instruments by which God performs His work of redemption 
is to be judged by the very fact of our seeing them in action, even where 
we are still conscious of serious obstacles to any concrete fellowship 
of the churches. And in so judging the potency of these instruments, 
we bow in gratitude before the might of the Lord Who alone fills them 
with saving and life-giving power. 


IV 


If we wish to apply fully the basic convictions on which the work 
of the World Council is founded, according to the Toronto statement, 
we shall have to go a step further, and formulate one last insight, drawn 
both from the negative observations (“what the World Council of 
Churches is not”) and from the practical aims. The question might be 
raised whether the World Council is not too hesitant in tackling the 
task of effecting a visible and effective unity of the churches. If the 
state of affairs detailed in sections II-IV really reflects both the spiritual 
experience of Christians generally and the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
why are we still persisting in our separate churches? Why do we not 
boldly reject the limitations still dividing us from one another and join 
at the Lord’s Table in the Feast of His love? Why should those who 
recognise one another in love as brothers in Christ not amalgamate in a 
concrete and manifest community of churches ? 
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On this issue, it behoves us to draw with very particular care the line 
of demarcation between sentimental enthusiasm and the realism of the 
Holy Spirit. We must not forget the points made in the first section 
of this paper. And we must bear in mind that one of the most important 
signs of a realism of the Holy Spirit is that the binding authority of the 
Apostolic message, and thence the binding authority of its dogmatic 
formulation, has been disclosed to us afresh in our spiritual experience. 
Now, where this experience has fallen to our lot, the differences existing 
between us in the teaching of the Gospel and the administering of the 
Sacraments acquire greater weight than before. We have recognised 
that the unity of the mystical body of Christ demands, in virtue of its 
Spiritual reality, a concrete and manifest unity of the churches, repre- 
sented most clearly by unrestricted sharing in the Lord’s Supper. Might 
it not be that this unity, deriving immediately from the unity of the 
mystical body of Christ, is already in existence at some particular point 
in the Christian Church? Is the Lord of the Church taken to have with- 
held from His Bride this proof of His Spirit and His strength? The 
Toronto statement mentions member churches whose ecclesiology 
includes the conviction that, outside their own confessions, it may 
perhaps be possible to find vestigia ecclesiae, but a true church never ; 
and that, consequently, it is possible within their own confessions to 
see already in being that concrete and manifest ecclesiastical unity 
which is the image of the Spiritual unity inherent in the mystical body 
of Christ. The principles of ecumenical work expressed in the Toronto 
statement indicate that the maintenance of such a doctrine of the Church 
is not only a fundamental right of every Church within the World 
Council, but — far from denoting pride or false security — is also a 
testimony to the Spiritual essence of the Church. A church of one 
particular confession which has not the perfect right to proclaim to all 
Christian people, “Here is the banner of the Lord! These are the insignia 
round which the Una Sancta rallies in visible form!” thereby admits 
that it is conscious, by its own dogmatic understanding of itself, of 
elements within itself which do not measure up to the true nature of 
the Church. So it is not from lack of charity that one church or another 
will cry to us, “No, you I cannot admit to fellowship at the altar.” 
Rather, the making of such restrictions is an expression of concrete 
responsibility for the Church’s unity in the Spirit. 

We may further consider what the Toronto statement has to say 
on the subject of the efficacy of the Word and the Sacraments. If God 
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performs His work of salvation by these “powerful means,” then 
clearly everything turns on the potency of these means remaining 
unimpaired. We might well find a soul lost, in spite of these vestigia 
ecclesiae, because it did not encounter the Gospel in its full purity. 
Luther rated the validity of his baptism very high. He did not deny 
the traces of the original Gospel, and the traces of the Sacraments as 
instituted by Christ, even in the Papal Church, but he realised the con- 
straint of conscience which results where such traces are all that is to be 
found. If the Triune God works through Word and Sacrament, it 
need not necessarily be doctrinaire arrogance if we permit differences 
in doctrine and in the administering of the Sacraments to divide us on 
the path that leads to the Lord’s Table. A humble and deeply regretful 
admission of this division is rather a demonstration that, from a sense 
of responsibility for the saving of souls, we must not allow any in- 
fringement of the integrity of the “powerful means.” 

We trust that these examples may serve to make clear what a para- 
doxical phenomenon is that realism of the Holy Spirit which in the 
Toronto statement is in the initial stages of development as the basis 
of ecumenical work. The fact that churches belonging to the World 
Council are still divided at the Lord’s Table is only, on the basis of the 
Toronto statement, to be interpreted — and indeed must be interpreted 
— as showing that such division must be endured for the sake of that 
outward and visible church unity which originates in the indestructible 
unity of the mystical body of Jesus Christ. It is by bearing and grieving 
over this division that we confess our faith in that revelation in visible 
form of the Una Sancta, for which now we so earnestly long. 


V 


We have now set forth the basic dogmatic principles as found in 
the Toronto statement, under their most important heads. We shall 
further endeavour to formulate the findings thus arrived at — a threefold 
process which, both in theoretical perception and in practical work, 
has always to be carried out as it were in one single breath. 


1) The oneness of the Una Sancta has been an indestructible reality 
since Pentecost, and will remain such to all eternity — a reality of the 
Spirit present to us here and now. It demands therefore a transformation 
into actual, concrete, visible fact. Thus the multiplicity of churches 
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separated from one another is a contradiction of the whole nature of 
the Church. 


2) Where Jesus Christ is confessed as Lord and God, and the sacra- 
ment of baptism is in force, we find at work the redeeming instruments 
of our God, through which He bestows His Holy Spirit, and builds up 
the mystical body of our Lord Jesus Christ. For this reason, the range 
of the Una Sancta is wider than that of any one church, even though I 
personally, like our brethren in the Greek Orthodox Church, may 
discern in one such church the visible unity corresponding to the raystical 
unity of the Body of Christ. Thus churches which are divided in the 
administering of the Divine mysteries may still meet in brotherly love. 
In such love they are empowered to discuss together in a spirit of serious- 
ness and responsibility the factors in the situation which hold them 
apart. In such love they are empowered together to give a contemporary 
manifestation of the common substance of their confession, and thus 
bear witness together before the world and all Christendom to the 
message entrusted to them. In such love they are empowered to serve 
one another under all possible circumstances with the gifts God has 
conferred upon each one of them. 


3) The oneness of the Church, corresponding to the Spiritual oneness 


of the mystical body of Christ, is concrete and manifest in the sense 
that it is bound up with very definite factors observable in the world 
outside. Where these factors are not present, manifest unity should 
not, in the interests of the true unity of the Church, be proclaimed. 
Churches linked within the World Council but divided in the administer- 
ing of God’s mysteries, and hence at the Communion table, accept 
this division as a cross to be borne in the strength of that love which 
beareth all things and endureth all things — even such a thing as this 
separation. A separation thus endured in love and sorrow is itself a 
sign that the oneness of the mystical body of Christ cannot be dissociated 
from the outward and visible oneness of His Church. 

An ecclesiology fashioned along this threefold line, and ecumenical 
work putting the three principles into practical effect in its concrete acts 
of service, are signs of a realism of the Holy Spirit. The Toronto 
statement has stamped with such a sign both its ecclesiology and its 
practical directives for ecumenical work. And that fact we may take 
as a decisive step along the road by which the Church, in obedience to 
the Word and the Spirit of God, is being led towards its final perfecting. 
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CAN WE STAY TOGETHER? 


BY 


The Bishop of MALMESBURY 


“We intend to stay together.” That is a pious hope and a sincere 
intention, and those who were at Amsterdam felt the power of the Holy 
Spirit behind that intention. Its impelling force was to influence and 
guide the Central Committee in its important work between the Assem- 
blies. It is there behind everything we seek to do and accomplish for 
Christ in the world today. 

In all the departmental work of the World Council of Churches 
there is little or no difficulty in “staying together.” A common aim, 
a common purpose, a common desire to achieve certain definite results 
and a common basis in our Christian belief draw us together, and seldom 
do matters of controversy arise. In international affairs, in study, in 
those general matters in which we are united in presenting the Christian 
message to the world, it is easy to “stay together.” The fellowship 
that exists in our ecumenical gatherings is undoubtedly real and has 
to be experienced to be believed. And this may easily lead us into a 
sense of false security, a fictitous sense of unity. 

As the Central Committee more and more settles down to its work, 
it has become apparent that it could not very much longer postpone 
consideration of those things which form the basis of our “staying 
together.” In addition, the ill-informed criticism and misguided state- 
ments that have been made concerning the World Council of Churches 
made it imperative that the World Council of Churches should define 
itself and its “ecclesiology” more exactly. I do not like this word “‘eccle- 
siology,” but since it is the word used in the recent statement we must 
keep to it. Thus the Central Committee at Toronto gave a great deal 
of time, thought and prayer to an ecclesiological document in an attempt 
to meet this dual need, and gave as its title ““The Church, the Churches 
and the World Council of Churches.” It is most useful and well-timed 
document, but it must be remembered that while it is an authoritative 
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statement it is not the last word on the subject, but only a document which 
has been “commended for study and comment in the Churches.” No 
doubt the statement will, in the light of these studies and comments, 
be revised considerably before it comes to the Assembly in 1953. But 
as a basis for discussion it is without doubt the most important document 
hitherto issued by the Central Committee, for it goes right to the heart 
of the matter. It seeks to answer authoritatively some of the criticisms, 
and does attempt in some measure to meet the need for more exact 
definition. 

That this definition is urgently required may be seen in the criticisms 
of the World Council of Churches that have been published from time 
to time. There are some Churches who (1) fear the setting-up of a 
“super” or “world” Church which seeks to take the place of the “One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,” and which will make decisions 
which would be contrary to their inherited traditions. Then there are 
those Churches who (2) fear that the World Council of Churches may 
“by-pass” official channels negotiate and even promote unions and 
present a fait accompli which would only serve to create further dis- 
union. And (3) theologically, some Churches find it difficult to accept 
the word “Churches,” in their profound belief that there can be only 
one Church — and so we come to the root of the problem, viz. the 
doctrine of the Church. 

The statement quite definitely disposes of the first two of these 
objections. It was in order to meet these precise points that it begins 
with the negative aspect of the World Council of Churches, for until 
the ground has been cleared building cannot begin. “The World Council 
of Churches is not, and must never become, a super-Church” (III, i). 
Although this has been said many times already, it needs to be said 
again and again, and constant watch must be kept to see that there 
is no danger of slipping into that overriding position. Once it does so, 
it ceases to be true to itself, and would alienate most of the member 
Churches and finally sever any link with those Churches at present 
outside the Council. That statement alone would make the document 
valuable. 

Secondly, it speaks out quite clearly on the subject of Unity, and 
once more the statement is both useful and timely. “The purpose of 
the World Council of Churches is not to negociate unions between the 
Churches which can, only be done by the Churches themselves acting 
on their own initiative” (III, ii). That, surely, is clear and unmistakable. 
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At the same time it would be quite impossible for so many people from 
so many different Christian bodies to meet without, by their fellow- 
ship, their study, their discussion and their prayers, promoting the 
cause of Christian Unity. “But no one will be pressed into decisions 
concerning union with other Churches.” 

There was little difficulty over these two points at Toronto, either 
in the sub-committee charged with the work of preparing the statement 
or in the main Central Committee. The crucial matter was the third, 
that which dealt specifically with ecclesiology, and especially section 
IV, 4. It has been said that “the doctrine of the Church will have been 
seen eventually to have been the particular doctrine of the twentieth 
century. The Biblical theologians in all parts of divided Christendom 
have contributed to this and the pressure of the world which has either 
forgotten or repudiated the Gospel has increased this doctrine’s cogency.” 
In the introduction to his book The Coming Great Church, Dr. T. O. 
Wedel stresses this. Here are three phrases of his: “The doctrine of 
the Church, in fact, may turn out to be the great rediscovery of our 
day in Christian history.” “The doctrine of the Church, as indeed the 
Church herself, can be taken for granted by Christians no longer.” 
“To rediscover the full meaning of the Church will not be easy for modern 
Christians.” It has become increasingly clear that the World Council 
of Churches cannot avoid this issue, nor, indeed, should it attempt to 
do so, for on it its whole future depends. It became apparent at Toronto 
that there were there represented several different ecclesiologies. We 
knew this, of course, and had known it all along, but this was the first 
time that it came out into the open. Wedel speaks of the “Catholic- 
Protestant chasm,” and that gulf is a very real one. Among the various 
member Churches there are differing doctrines, but no difference is 
perhaps as great as that which concerns the Nature of the Church. 
Those who have inherited and have knowledge only of a Protestant 
tradition find it difficult at times to realise how very deep this parti- 
cular chasm goes, and they see no insurmountable obstacles in the 
bridging of it. On the other hand, those who have inherited and have 
knowledge of the Catholic tradition only feel that “between them there 
is a great gulf fixed and none can pass over from thence.” In one sense 
it is true to say that no Church, even the Roman Catholic Church, has 
fully defined its ecclesiology, and it would be difficult, if not impossible 
for the World Council of Churches to do so, for it would cease to be 
truly ecumenical if it did, and would be in danger of using that of one 
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school of thought, or of promulgating an entirely new one together. It 
is not the World Council’s task to do this, but rather to try to discover 
how so many Christian bodies with so many different conceptions of 
the Church may “stay together” and work together. 

The first requisite is obviously an abounding charity. This must 
be not a sentimental charity, but a charity based on faith. Charity is 
the sister of faith, but she can never take her sister’s place. We must 
learn, and, thank God, we are learning more and more, to “speak the truth 
in love.” Where matters of great religious controversy are concerned, 
feeling always runs high, and there is temptation either to excessive 
fanaticism or to obstinate prejudice in favour of one’s own beliefs and 
opinions. The function of the World Council of Churches is to provide 
a common meeting-ground for all the Christian bodies irrespective of 
their doctrines, provided that they can subscribe to the Amsterdam 
basis, viz. that they “acknowledge Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
That is a very broad basis, and to seek to narrow it would defeat the 
purpose for which the World Council exists. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that within such a council there would be members with sharply con- 
trasting views and even opposing doctrines. We cannot, indeed we 
dare not, adopt the ostrich attitude and pretend we do not so differ. 
But we CAN so differ and we CAN stay together if we have an overrid- 
ing charity. There are fundamental doctrinal differences held with 
sincerity and conviction, and any attempt to bring them together under 
one common denominator narrower than the Amsterdam basis would 
be doomed to failure. Yet Christian charity can recognise these diffe- 
rences and accept them as a fact while not approving of them nor yct 
surrendering one’s own principles. Thus any statement, such as this 
ecclesiological document (which incidentally is only a statement of 
facts), which attempts to deal with such a situation, must contain cer- 
tain things which inevitably cannot claim the acceptance of some of 
the member Churches. It does not follow from this that such a statement 
should not be issued. On the contrary, the facts should be made clear. 
And that is what the Central Committee has done with this statement. 
It has stated the facts and asked the Churches to study them. Because 
the statement contains certain things which we do not like it does not 
alter the facts, they are there whether we like them or not. Charity 
recognises these facts and accepts them, even though they bring with 
them the spirit of divine discontent that such differences should exist 
at all. 
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The second requisite follows from the first — mutual respect. One 
of the greatest reasons for our disunity is ignorance. Here in the World 
Council of Churches we learn to understand the views of those who 
differ from us, and we come to realise also, perhaps with some degree 
of surprise, how much there is in which we agree. Instead of remaining 
in isolation from each other, association in the World Council of Churches 
enables us to understand and explore our differences with mutual respect. 
There was one short period at Toronto, not in the sub-committee, 
nor yet in the main committee, but in the lobby, when this was endan- 
gered. I am sure the Holy Spirit worked in that moment and spread the 
love of God in our hearts and the danger passed. It was, perhaps, 
a symptom which warned us that if we are to “stay together” we shall 
have to depend more and more upon the grace of God given us through 
His Spirit, and less upon our human wisdom. We must learn to agree 
to differ; so many people disagree to differ. Because someone holds 
certain doctrines which I cannot in principle accept, I can, at least, 
respect his sincere conviction whilst holding to my own differing one. 
By conversation, discussion and prayer together we come to understand 
each other and grow in mutual respect. 

I make no apologies for labouring these points which are, of course, 
well-known to all of us, but I believe they need to be stressed frequently 
if we are to “stay together.” Unless the World Council is a common 
ground where the Churches with their differing ecclesiologies may meet 
and discuss matters in charity and mutual respect without the sacrifice 
of their own particular doctrine of the Church, it will cease to be a 
world council at all. 

I wish now to deal with this more specifically from the point of 
view of the Anglican Church. All I have said is of great importance 
to us and indeed provides the only basis on which we can enter or remain 
within the World Council of Churches. I know there are other member 
Churches who feel as we do. Section IV, 4, of the statement is the 
crux of the whole matter. The Church of England, and indeed the 
Anglican Communion throughout the world, has within it two traditions, 
the Evangelical and the Catholic, but its ecclesiology is one and the 
same although the emphasis may rest on different aspects of it. The 
division is not clear-cut; there are extremes at both ends, and there 
are Evangelicals who are as rigid in their approach to the doctrine of 
the Church as any Anglo-Catholic. Thus we find a considerable section 
of the Church which could not conscientiously remain within the 
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World Council unless this section IV, 4, was recognised. Thy cannot 
regard some of the member Churches as belonging to the true Church, 
though many of them would recognise in other Churches elements of 
the true Church. A recognition such as this goes far to remove their 
suspicion of the World Council of Churches and enables them to parti- 
cipate without sacrifice of principle. It must be stated, however, that 
there is also a very large body of Central Churchmen to whom this 
particular point would not matter as greatly. 

A further point must be stressed. The “Catholic” section of the 
Anglican Communion cannot contemplate the Reunion of Christendom 
without the Roman and Orthodox Churches and is therefore nervous 
lest the World Council of Churches should, by any movement towards 
unity, prejudice that reunion by making the breach even wider than 
it is. The World Council is an assembly of the non-Roman Commu- 
nions. Because of that, and because the Roman Church so far has 
remained outside it, it must not be throught, nor taken for granted, 
that it must do so permanently, and we hope for the possibility of the 
Roman Catholic Church’s acting not as a member of the World Council 
but in some parallel relationship to it. There is a danger that the Council 
may become anti-Roman instead of non-Roman, and should it in 
fact become a pan-Protestant alliance, then the Catholic section of the 
Anglican Communion (which is considerable and includes the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America) would feel in conscience bound to with- 
hold its support of the World Council. The inclusion of this section 
IV, 4, therefore, is vital if we are to have the Catholic element in the 
World Council. And we should be concerned to have it, for without 
it the World Council of Churches cannot be said fully to represent 
non-Roman Christendom. I have made no reference to the Orthodox 
Churches, for I hold no brief to speak for them, but I know they feel 
the same about this particular point. The Church of England values 
the fact that some of the Orthodox Churches are now member Churches 
and their membership is regarded as a matter of great importance by 
the Anglican Communion. The inclusion of the Catholic element 
might also help to prevent a cleavage which would make the breach 
between Protestantism and Catholicism irreparable. Certainly from the 
point of view of the Church of England Anglicans would not be truly 
represented without this element. Again we have to face facts. Within 
the Church of England there are these two sections, and ecumenism 
must not be allowed to become the monopoly of either, lest one or 
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other of them become permanently alienated. They both have much 
to contribute and this section IV,4, paves the way for more active 
participation, even though it does not meet all the objections. 

The statement is to be widely discussed in the Church of England. 
The attention of the National Assembly has been drawn to it, and in 
May it will be brought before the Convocations. No doubt a joint 
committee of Bishops and Clergy will be appointed to study it and 
report back, and then we shall see the reaction of all schools of thought. 
The ecclesiastical Press has given it publicity and has generally been 
favourable. Meanwhile, interdenominational bodies up and down the 
country, and some Diocesan Conferences, have taken it as a major item 
on their agenda. 

I have tried to present some of the difficulties involved in staying 
together, but I am confident that there are none which an abounding 
charity and mutual respect cannot remove. There are bound to be 
dangerous pieces on the ecumenical road, but we can only traverse 
them if we face them bravely, realising that they are there. Then, with 
the love of God in our hearts, and guided by the Holy Spirit, we can 
tread the path with hope and confidence. We CAN stay together, and 
we believe it is God’s will that we should, but let us not take it for 
granted that it will be easy. Our constant prayer and endeavour must 


surely be to have within the World Council, as active participating 
members, ““ALL who accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour,” 
and to look forward to real unity of the Church, and not rest on the 
illusion that a Federal Council of Churches is good enough. 












THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


BY 


H. VAN DER LINDE 


1. The statement on the nature and significance of the World Council 
of Churches, as discussed and adopted by the Central Committee in 
Toronto in 1950, is such an accurate and balanced definition of what 
the World Council is really intended to be, and of its aims, methods, 
functions and powers, that one would be inclined after reading it to 
lay it aside as self-evident. By so doing, however, we should have 
neither gauged what a rich precipitate of experience in the domain of 
church relations was therein disclosed, nor been exercised as to the 
problems still remaining. The Toronto document may be taken as one 
of the fullest and best descriptions of the nature, purpose and significance 
of the Ecumenical Movement and the World Council of Churches. 


2. The Ecumenical Movement is a movement of a spiritual nature, 
in which God Himself takes all the churches and brings them to one 
another for mutual encounter and discussion. It is a miracle that we 
have been enabled to discover this centripetal force at work in each 
of the churches, an act and gift of God which we may receive in gra- 
titude. After the low water of increasing discord and disintegration, 
we have the rising tide of willingness to unite, of renewal and co-operation. 
There are a number of reasons for this — the difference in context 
of the world situation in which we now find ourselves, the constant 
corrosion of secularisation, the desire and the necessity for issuing at 
any rate one message from all the churches together affording some 
guidance amid the extraordinary complications of society in our time. 
Moreover, we have, in the course of our two world wars, rediscovered 
what “world”? means, with all its Bible connotation of being lost and 
forsaken, and away behind this process we have learned to understand 
what the Church of Jesus Christ is — the spot at which the world and 
life are transparent showing God beyond, and life makes sense, and we 
can live within the radius of God’s special presence and experience His 
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gracious dealing with men. Out of all these factors, the question arises 
once again, just what is the Church, and how does God wish His Church 
to serve Him in this world, and what is His purpose for this world ? 
That is the reason for which the Ecumenical Movement came into being, 
and for which it is still in being today. It was not in the international 
or the modern-style secular trends of our times that the Ecumenical 
Movement had its origin, but in a radical rethinking of the whole nature 
and duty of the Church. 

3. The Ecumenical Movement is one of encounter and of dialogue. 
It does seem to us that God is in this century showing the churches 
the way back to themselves, telling them that they must first put their 
own house in order and be reconciled to one another, before their 
witness and their service to the world, which they do in His Name, 
can be taken as reliable. It is encouraging that the churches should 
have grasped this need for withdrawal and self-examination, as it is 
evident that they have from the ecclesiastical character with which the 
Ecumenical Movement has been invested since 1948. In that year the 
churches themselves owned and acknowledged their responsibility in 
this regard, and expressed it in so many words. This does not mean 
that the Ecumenical Movement has been spiritually stifled by deteriora- 
tion into a mere organisation. Happily, we can say that nothing has 
been lost of the contribution and support of the early pioneers and 
helpers, any more than of the place accorded to laymen and women 
in this work. 

4. The Ecumenical Movement is an encounter among the churches 
with a view to the reintegration of the Church. It is not only a movement 
without parallel in church history, so that we cannot turn thither for 
guidance, but a movement which has set itself an almost unattainable 
goal. How are the Church of Rome and the churches of the Reforma- 
tion, the East and the West, the Greek Orthodox and the Spirit-emphasis- 
ing Quakers — not to mention other strong and widely-differing groups 
— ever to arrive at mutual understanding and rediscovery? It is not, 
after all, only that we broke away from one another by force; since 
then we have continued by a process of constantly repulsing one another. 
The dogmatic history of the churches has developed along divergent 
lines of antithesis instead of convergent ones of synthesis. And then, 
too, how many reasons we have to be ashamed of the way we have 
treated one another! How often both sides maintain a time-honoured 
grudge! Each of the separated groups in the world-wide Church of 
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Christ has evolved its own way of salvation, in which millions of people 
have spent their lives and have died at peace. All these traditions have 
created, or at any rate profoundly influenced, the cultural climate in 
which they live: take for instance Spain or South America on the one 
hand, North America or Scandinavia on the other. Further, all the 
great Christian traditions have developed their own very subtle indivi- 
dualities, and by thus each taking on its own special characteristics 
have made for a multiplicity rich in patterns and expressions of faith 
and life. And above all Protestantism has branched out — and, it must 
be admitted, split up — into a jungle of all the Christian communities 
and beliefs imaginable, even if there is an unmistakable homogeneity 
and continuity among its principal forms. 

How is this hyper-conscious Christian world ever again to be welded 
into a real and a comprehensive body of people? How is the jumble 
of differences ever to be resolved into a positive and definite unity in 
infinite variety, without our grasping after syncretism or relativism as 
solutions ? How is all this ever to be got functioning as one, the one 
world-wide organism of the Church of Christ, so that men may find 
their spiritual home wherever on the face of the earth they may go, 
and be everywhere admitted to the deepest communion of the faith ? 
How is it ever to pass the stage of universal synthesis on paper, and 
become living reality ? It is terrifying to contemplate, when we realise 
on the one hand the overwhelming nature of the task and on the other 
the poverty of our empirical means. 

5. However, we are going about this task, because the unity of the 
Church is first and foremost a gift, and only secondarily a duty to be 
performed. During the war years, in concentration-camps and prisoner- 
of-war camps (such as Norton Camp, in England), glimpses were caught 
of that undeniable unity which has yet to be accurately expressed in 
words. We have experienced it, too, at conferences, and in worshipping 
and singing and praying and taking Holy Communion together. The 
unity that exists now is, however, meant to grow into a unity of positive 
content, full and true and genuine. During the war Christ spoke to 
His own, saying, “Ye Christians are one” (Berggrav). And so it is our 
intention also to show ourselves not lacking in obedience to His design 
for us. We shall not rest until this initial fellowship is deepened into 
the full recognition of one another as brothers and sisters in the faith, 
with the reciprocal invitation to partake together of the mysteries of 
salvation in the inmost sanctuary, there to praise and pray to the Lord 
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with one voice. It is the miracle of our time that God has made it 
possible for the churches to desire this end in truth and sincerity. For 
this reason we have set about our task, and for this reason we shall 
persist, no matter what difficulties may yet present themselves. ““We 
intend to stay together !” 

6. The Ecumenical Movement and the World Council may thus be 
defined as a call through all the churches for the renewal of the Church. 
The unity of the Church of Christ is a substratum and a superaddition 
to such renewal. We shall make progress only by taking the inwdrtiger 
Weg, the way of self-examination and renascence. We are split apart 
because we have failed to preserve the “wholeness,” the catholicity, the 
comprehensive experience of Christian faith and life. Only through the 
restoration of this wholeness can we approach one another again. The 
Ecumenical Movement is a symptom, the expression of the call for the 
restoration of the Church. From the reflected image of world sufferings 
and world conflicts we have seen once more what the Church of Christ 
should be and what it is called on to do, and the realisation is now 
rousing and regenerating all the churches. Knowing as we do that the 
Church of the end of time shall be one, we desire to see this prefigured 
in earthly reality also. It is the will of the Holy Ghost that we be all 
led back into conformity with the original pattern of the Church as 
it is presented to us in the pages of the New Testament. We pray that 
we may through this renewal today draw closer to Christ and thereby 
closer to one another. 

7. The nature and purpose thus described of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment has come to be envisaged much more clearly as a result of the 
thought devoted to it in the last few years, though there has always 
been the basic idea. It is to be “unity through rebirth.” God is at 
work in the churches ; the Spirit is contending with them that the pattern 
of the Una Sancta may emerge in greater purity and plenitude. In 
this conception of the World Council we have very clearly the indication 
of its provisional and emergency nature. Any anticipation of its purpose 
must be rigorously eschewed : to anticipate is to steal, and still the 
stolen property has to be restored sooner or later. There is no help 
for us in any simulacrum of unity achieved through a syncretism or prag- 
matic relativism whose raison d’étre is the view that we must at all costs 
present a strong and united front to the world. We have no wish to 
become a feeble imitation of Rome — still less a highest-common-factor 
Christianity. What we do want is to fight side by side for a deep-rooted 
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central life and action together in these days, on the basis of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The strong point of the Toronto document is that it 
is able to maintain this vision without covertly basing itself on one 
particular confessional ecclesiology. Even the “dynamic church” prin- 
ciple so much stressed in the Toronto statement is not to be identified 
with any spiritualistic or actualistic conceptions of Quaker, Calvinist 
or Barthian origin. Every church can subscribe to the purpose stated, 
and desire it, too, albeit they conceive in very different ways the quality 
of the Church’s ultimate unity. It is not, for instance, possible to apply 
the reasoning adduced especially to the “institutional” element, as if 
that were the obstacle to the necessary renewal of the Church. Further- 
more, the statement does not enjoin a general fluidity, but expressly 
recognises the possibility of Christians’ wishing to hold fast to the form 
and elements given by Christ to His Church once and for all (Ecclesia 
uti Christus fecit eam). All it asks is that every church shall be willing 
to give to every form, historic or empirical, which does not, in discussion, 
appear to express the wholeness of Christian faith and life, a chance 
to force its way in and exercise its regenerating activity, through the 
working of the Holy Spirit. And this we can do by paying heed to 
what God has to tell us through the faith and life of others. Every 
church can recognise that ; we believe that every church in the World 
Council wishes it too. Even Rome is ready to recognise that while 
catholicity in its potential form has with her remained whole and 
unbroken, it is by no means so that everything has been fully expressed 
either in actual living or in so many words (cf. Mission de Paris and 
La Théologie Nouvelle). Of course, there does exist in nearly every 
church a certain tension between the small group of those who are 
already firmly convinced of this truth and the majority, indeed some- 
times the leaders, who recognise it unwillingly or not at all. This can 
lead to a dangerous straining of relations between those who feel they 
are the “second Church” and the “static bodies” from whom they 
regard themselves as becoming alienated. Such a situation requires faith 
and patience. 

8. The implications of these facts as regards relationships within 
the World Council are clearly described in the statement. The need 
for renewal, which is realised by all, does not necessarily entail conces- 
sions on points of dogma. It is quite possible, while recognising in all 
humility the need for renewal in one’s own church’s empirical existence, 
to consider in equal humility that that church is the only one which 
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has preserved the pattern of the Church Universal as desired and insti- 
tuted by Christ. We can regard each other as a pure church or an 
impure and unhealthy one ; we may even hold that the other church’s 
views can only be termed heresy, or that it cannot be called a church 
in the true sense of the word at all. All we must recognise is that the 
other side are likewise desirous of acknowledging the sovereignty of 
Christ, of being the Church of Christ. We discover even in other 
churches vestiges and elements of the Church of Christ; we can, of 
course, regard these as the last lingering remnants of a great common 
past, but we can also regard them as bridgeheads towards one another, 
over which new bridges can be thrown leading to mutual encounter and 
reconciliation in the faith. It is thus that we should conceive of one 
another’s ways of serving the Word and the sacraments, and of taking 
the message of the Scriptures. And from this recognition proceeds the 
obligation to enter upon a dialogue which must lead to unity, by virtue 
of the will and ordinance of our common Lord. 

9. The Ecumenical Movement is based on the confidence that where 
we are thus willing to meet each other, in openness to the voice of God 
and of one another and beseeching the illumination of the Holy Ghost, 
God will accord us abundance of new light on the points that used 
to keep us apart. 

God gives us the will to discuss, but He also gives us the chance. 
He is, in our day, leading the Christian world back towards a common 
way of life based on one and the same spiritual reality, a trend whose 
consequences we shall only be able to note with any exactitude in the 
course of the coming decades. We are all, at present, engaged in the 
search for an ecumenical faith and an ecumenical ethos (both in the 
existential sense of the word). We shall only succeed thanks to a process 
of fermentation, and to a determined struggle on the part of the churches, 
into which we must throw ourselves heart and soul, to attain to the 
truth of God. It is not, surely, possible to achieve an ecumenical faith 
by simply tacking together everything that has developed in the way 
of Christian patterns of living in the course of the centuries : that would 
be altogether too motley a patchwork, and a false catholicity. Side by 
side with the idea of comprehensiveness, and bearing equal emphasis, 
we must have the idea of integration (see O. Tomkins). 

The only thing that can help us is a new critical Bible theology. 
In the Netherlands, the discussions on building up the life of the church 
have already yielded what may be greeted as a first sign of a new 
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understanding between orthodox and liberal groups. The increased sharing 
of spiritual insight among the younger churches is a like sign, though 
it should be borne in mind that numerous relevant controversies from 
the West have not yet been explicitly studied or solved in these churches. 
It is most gratifying to note that a new exegetical consensus of opinion 
is growing up in many regards in the ecclesiological field (see K. L. 
Schmidt, O. Cullman, F. M. Braun, C. H. Dodd). Equally extensive 
is the interest being taken more and more in the regenerative activities 
of the Spirit in the churches, notably in answer to the challenge to 
their work represented by modern thought and modern society: take 
Iona, Cluny, the Mission de Paris, the Mission de France, CIMADE, 
Pomeyrol, the Evangelische Akademien, professional group work, the 
Christian Frontier and many other movements. In particular, we should 
be ready to appreciate such spiritual experience as reaches us from the 
churches behind the Iron Curtain, so like the lesson of the Bekennende 
Kirche after 1933. 

Thus from three sides at once the Spirit is forcing the churches to 
rethink their dead patterns, and to allow themselves to undergo renewal 
in correlation with the exigencies of the hour and of their obligations. 
It was on the Scriptures that we first divided ; they shall be the spot 
at which God brings us together again. 

Seen in this way, the Ecumenical Movement is the concrete expression 
of the prayer for the Holy Ghost, the prayer that the Spirit of God may 
flood into the Church of Christ today through all the churches, so that 
the One Holy Catholic Church may be brought to a purer and clearer 
manifestation, and God’s Name be hallowed, His Kingdom come, His 
Will be done and the world acknowledge that the Father sent His Son 
for the saving of mankind. 

10. This new catholicity will be a genuine one only inasmuch as 
it is not content to remain a mere structure on paper. There are so 
many things in the theologians’ tomes which have never yet become 
a reality in the life of the Church, and it will be genuine only when 
it is a living reality which is gradually accepted in the lives of all the 
churches. Only then will it be apparent whether the synthesis of Catholic 
and Protestant structure which we have been so earnestly seeking since 
Amsterdam in 1948 is in fact a possibility (see J. L. Leuba). Only then 
shall we be able to see what a richness of life the Spirit has caused to 
flower in even what appear to us unlikely parts of the Christian world. 
Only then will every unit have fallen into place in the great whole of 
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the Church Universal. And there we have it, this task of effecting a 
new catholicity, which is clearly, for the present, incumbent on every 
church as its first and foremost duty. We should do much better to 
leave on one side all our apologetics and our insistence to one another 
that we are the true Church of Christ, and by showing intelligence and 
strength, by bringing about a new catholicity which has accepted the 
aims and purposes of others, prove that our claim is a genuine one. 
This applies also to Rome, and indeed to everyone. Then again the 
problem of the laity’s position and function will have been solved, and 
the whole membership of the Church, including the women, will have 
taken their rightful place. There are sections of the Christian world 
which have gone a good way towards solving this question (Salvation 
Army, Moravian Brethren, Society of Friends), while in others it has 
not yet arisen in any very definite form. It is for us, then, to fulfil the 
injunction in Phil. ii, 4, that “every man look not on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others.” And by so doing we shall 
have given purer expression to the fulness of the Body of Christ. 
11. What form is this going to take? The report rightly points 
out that we likewise cherish profound differences of opinion as to the 
nature of this organic unity of all Christians. Membership of the World 
Council in no way entails agreement with any definite conception as 
to the unity of the Church : we can only each of us offer his own convic- 
tions on the subject. What is certain is that it cannot be achieved by 
the work of man. All men can do is to proceed by demolishing ancient 
barriers of estrangement, misunderstanding and prejudice, by studying 
and meeting together. It will need God Himself to bring the churches 
to this sharing of life founded on one basic reality. But He does require 
that we hold ourselves in readiness for this, and to do so we must partake 
to a far greater extent in one another’s lives, for only thus do we discover 
the new departures and new forms of Christian life and service which 
are germinating in the various parts of the Christian world. When 
this is the case, these stimuli will find their way to our own churches 
and fructify their activities. God establishes a united Christianity as 
a reality in that moment, whenever people are ready to open their doors 
for each other ; He will Himself send water flooding through the river- 
bed where at present such a miserable trickle is threading its way through 
the stones and weeds. It may very well be that an apocalyptic note 
will sound through these considerations ; it may be that Christians are 
to find one another again in the wilderness (see Soloviev, Die Erzadhlung 
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vom Anti-Christ). Be that as it may, the outcome will be good because 
God is guiding us. Ecumenicity means, too, readiness to listen to what 
God has to say to our generation from the churches behind the Iron 
Curtain. So there is much to do — much prayer and much work — 
if we are not to hinder God’s action by our unfaith. 

For this, surely, is the great danger — that when we come to the 
point of decision we do not want to go ahead, and that we may much 
prefer to adhere to the historic patterns which our confessions have 
followed for so many centuries. And so we find resistance — confessional 
pride, or else fear at the prospect of having to rethink the Christian 
faith from the beginning; confessionalism of the orthodox or liberal 
stamp ; complacency regarding the limited existence of one’s own little 
group or circle, which after all represents a particular type of Christian 
living in which we feel very much at home. So why should we strive 
for further unity with others? It remains to be seen whether we are 
truly obedient or not. 

12. The memorandum has clearly defined our relations to one 
another within the World Council. But even yet there are further 
problems. What does it entail, dropping everything not in accordance 
with mutual brotherhood ? Does such brotherhood include or exclude 
the right of evangelism, of proselytising in one another’s provinces ? 
One question raised at Amsterdam in 1948 by the Greek Orthodox was, 
“What would be the position as regards mutual toleration?” Spain 
and South America spring to our minds, but there are others also. 
What attitude are we to adopt towards one another concerning the 
stipulations both sides wish to make in mixed marriages? And then 
the problem arises again in the field of inter-church aid — can Old 
Catholics be asked to support a financial scheme for helping the Protes- 
tant seminary in Madrid? How far do brotherly relations go, and 
what are the limits to be set them? We do note that the World Council 
is still incomplete : it is not the Una Sancta itself, only the scaffolding 
round it. Now and then through this temporary structure we catch 
a glimpse of a growing and recovering church unity, especially when 
the Council is moved by the Spirit to issue a united message which 
transcends the still existing division. Tension there is still: we are on 
the way, but the goal is still far off. We pray that God may restore 
within the World Council the Church of Christ, at one in a deep-rooted 
accord of views and beliefs, so that some day the Council may give 
place to a world-wide Church of Christ. Sometimes we think we can 
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trace a faint outline of the “coming great Church,” and then again the 
mist descends opaquely and we see nothing. We continue praying and 
working that God may, in His good time, give us what seems to Him 
right and fitting. 

13. From the Reformed point of view, this definition of the World 
Council’s purpose and nature can only be applauded. The Reformed 
Church is that which centres upon the open Scriptures, whose pupils 
we are and always shall be. Confessionalism does, of course, exist 
within this group, but it is constantly liable to be specially observed 
and combated as a deformation. The Reformed confession too knows 
what it is to be led astray by the temptation to cling to a form once 
crystallised and maintain it at any price. Dr. O. Noordmans has 
frequently drawn attention to this danger in the Netherlands. Calvinism 
is then praised for its firmness of form and outline, and efforts are being 
made to keep it racially pure. But that is a biological and not a theo- 
logical interpretation of the process begun by the Reformation, taking 
the line of empiricism instead of a confrontation between life and 
Scripture. The contribution which the Reformed principle has to 
make to the ecumenical whole is that a church should be able and willing 
at all times to subordinate the pattern in which it has developed to 
the authority of the Bible. By submerging the articles of its faith once 
again in the Scriptures, it can arrive at a new and wider faith and a 
more catholic life than were previously possible. It is for this reason 
that it gladly gives its encouragement and support to the Ecumenical 
Movement and to the whole conception of the World Council, and 
for this reason that the Presbyterians hasten to the fore in supporting 
the work that is being done. An effort is being made on a world-wide 
scale to avoid confessional shackling or confessional blindness. Those 
who follow the Reformed tradition can only extend to it their cordial 
welcome and enthusiastic co-operation. May God grant that this work 
go forward in the spirit in which it has been begun ! 





COMMENTS ON «THE CHURCH, 
THE CHURCHES AND THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES» 


From Archbishop Germanos : 


In an interview given to the Orthodox Observer, New York, Arch- 
bishop Germanos commented as follows on the statement : 


The meeting (of the Central Committee) took note of the existing 
hesitation in various Churches as to their participation in the work of 
the Council, and issued a full statement “which makes clear what the 
Council involves and what it does not involve as to the relation to each 
other of the participating Churches,” entitled ““The Church, the Churches 
and the World Council of Churches.” “This document clarifies the 
position of the Council and the relation to it of the different Churches ; 
it will contribute greatly to the removal of the still existing uncertainties 
and will thus help to perfect the friendship (amphictyony) of the Churches 
of Christ.” 

No-one acquainted with the history of the World Council of the 
Churches and the role which it plays in facilitating the common work of 
all the Churches can doubt the value of this Council. The broad character 
which the Amsterdam meeting gave to the World Council of the Churches 
was considered by some as putting the Churches historically founded 
and established from the beginning on a level with the Protestant denom- 
inations. The Orthodox Church has, always had, and still has the courage 
to set forth not only her practical but her dogmatic positions, and to 
bear witness whenever efforts manifest themselves to formulate principles 
opposed to the Orthodox dogmatic conviction. Nothing is to be feared 
from this co-operation. Many indeed are its advantages, not the least 
of which is the setting-forth of the Orthodox positions before the Protes- 
tant world, and its coming in time to the fullest understanding of the 
spirit of Orthodoxy. 


From Dr. J. N. Oldham: 


It augurs well for the future that the World Council of Churches 
should have courageously faced so early in its existence the theological 
questions involved in its formation, and produced a document that 
presents them with so much clarity. The purpose of the Statement is, 
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I take it, to set forth the facts as they exist at present. If this is so, the 
concern of everyone must be that the extent of the common ground and 
the differences which remain should both be set out with the utmost 
lucidity. Further consideration may suggest improvements in the for- 
mulation, but I do not see why the contents of the document as a whole 
should give rise to objection in any quarter. Some of the member 
Churches of the World Council of Churches hold a doctrine of the 
Church and of the essentials of Church order which debars them from 
recognizing other member Churches as Churches “in the true and full 
sense of the word.” There appears to be no reason why Churches who 
hold with equal conviction another doctrine of the nature of the Church 
should regard this particular theological difference as a more serious 
obstacle to hearty co-operation than the other theological differences 
which at present keep the Churches apart but which it is the purpose 
of the World Council to make the subject of conversation and examination 
in mutual respect and brotherly love. 

When the World Council has completed the task of a preliminary 
definition of the theological questions involved in its constitution, I hope 
that it may give equally serious attention to a number of non-theological 
questions relating to its constitution which also require careful exami- 
nation. 

When in 1910 there was set up for the first time an interdenomina- 
tional and international body with a budget and staff, and I became 
its first secretary, I quickly realized that an instrument had been created 
of a kind quite different from any that previously existed. When about 
twelve years ago I ceased to be an officer of the International Missionary 
Council I felt that, while much valuable practical experience had been 
gained, many important questions relating to the kind of activities 
which such a body, with the resources at its disposal, could advanta- 
geously undertake still remained unsolved. 

The problems of the International Missionary Council are relatively 
simple in comparison with those confronting the World Council of 
Churches, with its greater size and far wider range of activities and 
interests. Too much thought cannot be given to such questions as 
the nature of the instrument, the way in which it functions, the purposes 
which it can appropriately serve, those for which it is ill-adapted, the 
most rewarding use of the scanty resources at its command, and many 
other questions arising out of these. I believe that the most fruitful 
approach to these questions is by thinking in the most concrete terms. 
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When we speak of the Central Committee or the Executive Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, there is in our minds a vague and 
undefined idea of the universal Church throughout the world in the 
endless variety of its activities. The bodies named, however, consist 
in fact of particular individuals. If we want to make progress in dealing 
with the real problems, what we have to keep consistently before our 
minds is a concrete of the individuals who compose these bodies. What 
constituency or experience does each of them represent, and in what 
sense does he in fact represent it? What tasks is that particular group 
of persons peculiarly fitted to discharge in the service of the universal 
Church? What kinds of question is that particular group less well 
fitted to deal with, because the necessary experience for dealing with 
that subject is insufficiently represented? What questions could be 
dealt with more effectively by that group, if provision were made for 
the expert opinion at present wanting to be placed at its disposal? It 
is only by concentrated and sustained attention to the kind of questions 
suggested by these illustrations that the World Council will be able 
in the course of years to develop a policy that, because it is at every 
point related to physical, technical, social, psychological and practical 
realities, will render the maximum service to the universal Church. 


From the Archbishop of Upsala : 


The Toronto document is an interesting object of study, not least 
for those who were not present at Toronto. The minutes make it clear 
that the process of its birth was difficult, and that perhaps very few 
were entirely satisfied with it. That is only natural. The task is indeed 
almost impossible. In defining a phenomenon in the ecclesiastical 
sphere such as the World Council, we are bound to use our traditional 
forms and categories. But the truth about the World Council which 
gives it such a unique importance is that it is a new fact in Church his- 
tory, which cannot well be fitted into the existing categories. 

If the Amsterdam delegates had been consistent, they should have 
separated with an anathema. But, thank God, they expressed their 
firm resolution to stay together, in spite of differences which might 
well seem almost fundamental. The Churches are separated by their 
different conceptions of the Church itself. But it is the very fact that 
they declared their decision nevertheless to build up together the World 
Council which is the startling thing. It meant that something came into 
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existence which is certainly not a Church, nor any kind of super-church, 
but a form of Christian community which cannot really be defined, 
because its essence is dynamic, because it is continually transcending 
the limits of its previous and present existence. In all attempts to define 
the World Council, it must be kept in mind that no really adequate 
definition can be given — and this very impossibility is an important 
and characteristic trait of the Council. It is not for us to define the 
goal towards which the Holy Spirit will guide us. 

So far as the Toronto document proceeds by the via negationis it has 
a fairly easy course. It is easier to say what the Council is not than 
what it is. When we come to the attempt at a positive definition, greater 
difficulties arise. That there should be opposition, as I gather there is, 
is not a bad thing. It precludes the idea that we should have before us 
a definitive formula — and that idea should be excluded. From the 
Lutheran point of view I see no great objections. It is fundamental for 
the Lutheran conception of the Church that no definite form of the 
external body should be considered as divinely prescribed. There should 
be an outward, a visible Church, with a ritus and some sort of cons- 
titution, and in this outward form the inward, the invisible Church 
takes flesh, through the means of Grace. The only thing which is really 
necessary is that the word of God should be preached in its purity, and 
the Sacraments should be administered according to Christ’s instruction. 

The crucial point seems to be the assertion that in the Council chur- 
ches should dwell together that do not recognize each other as real 
churches. But this seems to be only an acknowledgement of a fact. 
On the other hand, their very co-existence in the Council must mean a 
tacit concession that there is a church of a wider character than that, 
which is defined in the doctrinal statements of the different churches, 
a church not in being as far as human definitions go, but a Church in 
process of formation, the real Church of God, transcending human 
limitations but using the imperfect words and actions and forms of 
men to make known, under earthly forms, its heavenly reality. 

The Toronto statement is a lengthy document. It would be a great 
advantage if it were possible to condense its fundamental principles 
into a much shorter text that could be widely disseminated. There is 


a great need for such a short definition of the aims and character of 
the Council. 


On the other hand, certain clauses require a more penetrating ana- 
lysis. The member Churches, we read, should “refrain from such 
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actions as are incompatible with brotherly relationship.” This seems 
a clear and unambiguous statement. But which are the actions that 
it excludes? Are all forms of proselytizing and propaganda to be 
banned? And if a Church is sincerely convinced that it and it alone 
possesses the right order and guards the pure faith, can it conscientiously 
refrain from trying to share these benefits with others ? 

There are within the Council churches and individual represen- 
tatives who are well content that the Council should remain a mere 
federation. The responsible leaders on the other hand are convinced 
that this cannot be the last stage, that we should be ready to follow 
the guidance of the Spirit even if it should lead us beyond the pale of 
our present ecclesiastical assumptions. These two views of the character 
of the Council must be allowed to co-exist. But it would be fatal if 
that readiness to follow the Spirit were to be extinguished, if the majority 
of the members were to be content that our present divisions should 
continue to exist to the end of the present aeon. A certain discontent, 
a wider vision, a more intense yearning after a fuller unity is an element, 
which is necessary for the bene esse, perhaps for the esse of the World 
Council of Churches. 


From Bishop Newbigin : 


For the World Council of Churches to give a throughly rational 
and reassuring explanation of itself to the Churches which are its mem- 
bers is a rather dangerous business. On must admire the comprehensi- 
ness and skill with which it is done in the Toronto statement. But the 


inherent danger remains. “The World Council,” as the statement says 
“deals in a provisional way with divisions between existing Churches, 
which ought not to be, because they contradict the very nature of the 
Church.” The deepest source of its existence is the God-given conviction 
that the existence of “‘Churches” in this sense is sinful. How then shall 
the Council explain itself to these Churches? That is the heart of the 
problem. It is natural that assurances should be asked for, and should 
be given, that Churches which join the Council are not thereby com- 
pelled to abandon their own convictions about the nature of the Church. 
But is there not a danger of being a little too reassuring? There is a 
perpetual danger of thinking of the Council as analogous to other organi- 
zations formed to express the common purposes of a number of separate 
member-societies. Such organizations do not in any sense call in ques- 
tion the right of the member-societies to exist. But the ecumenical 
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movement does, rightly understood, very definitely call in question the 
right of separate ““Churches” to exist. Just because the World Council 
has already been so successful, because it has been able to do so many 
things so superbly well, there is a danger of its becoming accepted as a 
permanent organ of co-operation between Churches, analogous to the 
similar organizations in every branch of secular affairs. But the Council 
must not regard itself as permanent. It must always regard itself as 
— in principle — a temporary thing, a means of transition, something 
which will succeed precisely by “withering away.’ The phrase evokes 
the reflection that successful human organizations do not easily wither 
away. 

Clearly a provisional neutrality is necessarily required of the Council 
on matters about which its member Churches are divided. But must it not 
be made clearer that this neutrality is provisional? It is at least concei- 
vable that, as the Churches listen together to what God is saying to 
them, they may learn that the question of visible unity is precisely the 
question which He is insistently putting to our generation. If that 
should be so, neutrality on that issue would become impossible. I am 
not asking for a declaration now on that issue; I am urging that any 
statement about the nature of the Council should leave open the possi- 
bility that it might become necessary for the Council to abandon the 


neutral position upon some of the ecclesiological issues which now divide 
Christians. 


Organizations of all kinds come into existence because ideas cannot 
become effective in history without some kind of embodiment. The 
fundamental idea which the Council seeks to embody is “the conviction 
that the Lord of the Church is God-among-us Who continues to gather 
His children and to build His Church Himself.” The question as to 
what is the proper embodiment for that idea is the central ecclesiological 
question. On this the Council desires to be neutral. But it cannot be 
more than provisionally neutral, because it is itself an embodiment of 
that idea. The more permanent it becomes, the more will it tend to 
become, in effect, committed to a certain kind of answer to that question. 
And it will be a wrong answer, because the proper embodiment of 
that idea is the Church and not a Council of Churches. Just because 
the Council is not the Church it will become some sort of a monster 
unless it continually remembers its purely provisional character. 

In other words, it must be made clear that the statement defines the 
starting-point, and not the way or the goal. Neutrality on the issue of 
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the nature of the Church is necessary as a starting-point. To be com- 
mitted to neutrality as a permanent principle would be to reduce the 
Council to the position of a debating-society. In fact, as suggested in 
the last paragraph, unless the Council is always kept aware of its purely 
provisional character it will, in proportion to its effectiveness in getting 
things done, become committed in practice to a very un-neutral position 
as to the nature of the visible unity of Christians. ““No Church,” says 
the statement, “is obliged to change its ecclesiology as a consequence 
of membership in the World Council.” I should be happier if this could 
be amended to read : “No Church is obliged to change its ecclesiology 
as a condition of membership in the World Council.” It is good that 
Churches should be reassured in respect of any fear that they might 
surrender their convictions for the sake of some man-made organization. 
But it is also good that they should be reminded that they might fall 
into the hands of the Living God. The note of expectancy is sounded 
in the closing sentence, where it is said that the Council “exists to serve 
the Churches as they prepare to meet their Lord Who knows only one 
flock.” In other words, it is recognized that the Council is provisional 
in the sense that even this heaven and earth are provisional. I believe 
that the Council must — if it is to serve and not to betray the purpose 
for which it exists — acknowledge more explicitly the possibility that, 


this side of the End, there shall be one Flock as there is one Shepherd. 


From President Van Dusen: 


It is possible, though difficult, to speak “the truth” and “nothing 
but the truth”; it is never possible to speak “the whole truth.” Any 
statement, however conscientious, tends to reflect the particular view- 
point of its author or authors, and to be oriented toward the special 
prejudices of those whom it hopes to convert; especially is this the 
case if it proceeds mainly from the pen of one writer. That is one reason 
why all truly ““ecumenical” declarations must represent corporate author- 
ship. 

The Toronto pronouncement on The Church, the Churches and the 
World Council of Churches is a masterly document, one of the ablest 
and most useful “ecumenical”? pronouncements of recent years. But 
it has these limitations: it reflects a traditional Continental Reformed 
view-point, modified and enlarged but not radically recast by the two 
other principal ecclesiastical outlooks within the Ecumenical Movement ; 
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more serious, it is all too patently oriented toward those of somewhat 
extreme “catholic” conviction who look upon the World Council of 
Churches with misgiving if not positive distrust. Thus, it is less than 
fully and truly “ecumenical.” 

Essentially the same weakness, but less excusably and far more 
tragically, vitiated the report of Section I at Amsterdam of “The Uni- 
versal Church in God’s Design.” This report discarded the ecumenical 
axiom which had been painfully hammered out through nearly forty 
years of Faith and Order studies that, within the constituency of the 
World Council, there are three major conceptions of the Church and 
of normative church order, which may be roughly designated “‘episco- 
pal,” “presbyterian” and “congregational.” This axiom had been 
officially declared by both Lausanne and Edinburgh 1937. It furnished 
the guiding principle for the constitution of the Church of South India. 
Section I at Amsterdam ignored this axiom and sought to put in its place 
the dictum that there are only two important alternative views of the 
Church — the “catholic” and the “protestant.” No one will question, 
I think, that this orientation was, in the main, an accommodation to 
the insistence of the more extreme “catholic” outlook. 

To be sure, vigorous criticism from the floor of the Amsterdam 
Assembly forced minor modifications in the Section’s report in the 
direction of the larger truth; it was too late to compel the complete 
recasting of the entire document which was required. Similarly, at 
Toronto, criticism from the floor of the Central Committee effected 
minor revisions in the present document, but not thoroughgoing reorien- 
tation. 

It is true that, with respect to certain issues in the Doctrine of the 
Church, such as the necessity and authority of historic episcopal succes- 
sion, those of “presbyterian” and “congregational” conviction find 
themselves aligned together against the “catholic” claims. But on 
other aspects of the Doctrine of the Church of no less consequence, 
for example the ideal of the ultimate “unity of the Church,” relations 
of Church and State, etc., Christians of “‘free church” or “sectarian” 
or “nonconformist” allegiance tend to stand over against both “‘catho- 
lics” and “traditional protestants.” The importance of this fact is 
apparent when it is recognized that, while “free churchmen” represent 
a relatively insignificant numerical minority in the church life of Europe, 
in North America and among the Younger Churches, they account for 
more than half of the membership within the World Council, and they 
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constitute the most vigorous “growing edge” of non-Roman Christen- 
dom ?. 

Not until all ecclesiological discussions return to the true insight 
of Lausanne and Edinburgh 1937 that the ecumenical movement embraces 
three great alternative views of the Church, and not until all ecumenical 
declarations spring from this basic recognition and embody this fun- 
damental fact is there good hope of sound advance. 


From Professor William Robinson : 


This document is one of the most important in the field of Church 
relations ever published. It arises out of the fact that the Church in the 
purpose of God ought to be one and undivided, but that it is in fact 
divided into Churches. Before the rise of the Ecumenical Movement 
this dilemma was easily solved by any one Church of the many Churches 
claiming to be “the Church” and unchurching all others, or by denying 
that the Church ought to be one. The former, with important reser- 
vations, is in fact the position of the Roman Catholic Church today. 
On such an understanding, schism is separation from the one true 
Church. On the understanding of this document schism is within the 
Church. 

On such a basis the Churches can confront one another on the 
recognition of their God-given unity in adherence to the same Lord 
Jesus Christ who is the Head of the Church. The World Council of 
Churches provides the arena in which this confrontation can take place. 
In such a meeting each Church discovers that it has something to give 
and something to receive. Mere latitudinarianism and sentimentality 
will get us nowhere. In a true confrontation each Church will become 
more aware of its own tradition and at the same time more ecumenically- 
minded. The final goal is for each Church to die that the One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church may live, but not die anaemically — to 
**die out’ — rather to die a sacrificial death in the full vigour of life. 
The World Council, to use the old language, breathes the atmosphere, 
not of undenominationalism, but of interdenominationalism, something 
vigorous and life-giving. 


1 All this is more fully developed in the writer’s essay on The Coming Great Church 


in the recently published symposium edited by Sir James Marchant, The Coming-of-age 
of Christianity. 
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All these things are clearly set out in this document and the function 
of the World Council plainly described both negatively and positively. 
There can no longer be any excuse for those who seek derogatively to 
denounce it as making false claims, as regardless of theological truth, 
as weak and flabby in its thinking, or as aiming of itself to set up the 
World Church regardless of the will of the Churches. It seeks in this 
hour to do the will of Him who is the Head of the Church and to be 
the servant of the Churches, until “we all attain unto the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 





ECUMENISM AND PROSELYTISM 


BY 


LEON ZANDER 


Proselytism, or the striving to convert Christians of other denomi- 
nations to “‘one’s own” church must be carefully distinguished from 
witness as the confession of one’s faith and preaching its truth. The 
latter are essential to a confessional standpoint, and consequently to 
ecumenical communion. If we take part in the Ecumenical Movement 
as representatives of a particular denomination but fail to reveal to 
our brethren belonging to other denominations the spiritual treasures 
of our own church and to give them a chance of sharing in them, our 
work will come to very little. The whole meaning of ecumenism is 
that we should see one another in Christ, understand other Christians’ 
spiritual wealth, love them in their piety. And to this end everyone 
must manifest himself, must make his spiritual wealth accessible to 
all. “‘Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but 
on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men” (Matt. 5: 15-16). 

The distinction between proselytizing and witnessing is very subtle ; 
it refers not to the content of our preaching but to the direction and 
intention of our will. Proselytism always intrudes upon another per- 
son’s spiritual life, destroys the existing spiritual structure and makes 
itself responsible for such destruction. But the witnessing attitude does 
no violence to other people’s church life ; it nourishes without destroying 
and enriches without uprooting, and the responsibility and initiative 
in this process is always left to others. I merely display my riches, 
prepare the spiritual feast, but whether my brother Christian of another 
denomination will take part in it is his business, and I must not merely 
respect his freedom but safeguard it (often safeguard it from myself, 
from my zeal, eloquence and power of conviction). This really is the 
burden of St. John Chrysostom’s address “‘on the salutary and radiant 
day of Easter,” when he says, ““The feast is ready, enjoy it, all of you... 
Let no one come away hungry : enjoy the feast of faith ye all, all receive 
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the treasures of grace...” It is not an attempt to convince and not even 
a summons. The gifts belong to all — “a universal kingdom is revealed” 
— and everyone receives and partakes of as much as he can and will. 

To see the difference between the proselytizing and the witnessing 
attitude and understand that the first is wrong and the second necessary, 
it is useful to think of them as applied to oneself. Obviously, I shall 
not want to hold religious communion with a man who strives to tear 
me away from my church ; on the other hand, communion with a Chris- 
tian who can enrich me by the depth of his faith or the example of his 
piety and share with me the theological experience accumulated by 
his church, is bound to be useful to me and desirable. 

At first sight it would appear that proselytism is necessarily implied 
by confessionalism. And indeed we find that proselytizing is the most 
usual and prevalent attitude of confessional churches. Each of them 
seeks converts and acts accordingly, with greater or lesser success which 
depends upon a number of internal and external causes. The Roman 
Church shows most zeal in this respect, and this is probably due to its 
belief that there can be no salvation outside it?. The Orthodox are 
less zealous, though for most of them too the desirable end of their 
communion with Christians of other denominations is “the rite of 
anointing them with myrrh to unite them with the Orthodox Church”. 

Protestantism appears at first glance to be less aggressive, but the 
activity of various missions in the Near East, or the pretentious title 
of the German missionary centre “Licht dem Osten” (replaced later by 
the less ostentatious, but none too modest “Licht im Osten’’) clearly 
shows that it too suffers from the disease of “‘soul-grabbing.” 

One must be fair, however, and understand that the desire “to 
make converts” to one’s own faith is often based neither upon intole- 
rance nor confessional pride, but upon genuine zeal for truth and love 
for erring brethren. And yet, ecumenical communion requires complete 
abstention from proselytising which inevitably destroys the very possi- 
bility of ecumenism. Imagine for a moment members of different churches 


1 See the Encyclic Mortalium Animos : “‘Only the Catholic Church is a faithful guardian 
of true piety. It is the source of Truth, the house of Faith, the temple of God. To leave 
it or not to enter it means to give up the hope of salvation and of eternal life.””. A modern 
theologian, K. Adam, writes: “Being the body of Christ and knowing that there is no 
salvation outside it, it must, recognizing its mission, condemn as non-Christian, un-Christian 
and anti-Christian all Churches that have arisen or arise beside it or contrary to it, in so far 
as they are churches and not merely a gathering of believers” (K. Adam, Vers I’ Unité 
Chrétienne, Aubier, p. 126). 
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who are in ecumenical communion beginning to try and convert one 
another each to his own faith. What would be the result? In a crude 
and elementary form, it would be simply a struggle between denomi- 
nations ; such a struggle hardly ever remains on a high ideological level 
and soon degenerates into a struggle for power and influence. In more 
subtle cases this struggle is concealed under various forms of ecumenical 
communion — dogmatic discussions, common study of the sources, etc. 
It is not the nature of work, but the direction of will that constitutes 
the struggle. And if one of the co-workers thinks for a moment “he 
is trying to convert me,” this suspicion will poison his whole mental 
attitude: confidence will have disappeared ; he will doubt his neigh- 
bour’s sincerity and be suspicious of his every word ; he will try to 
detect his opponent’s secret aims and to discover his subterfuges. It 
will be no longer communion but artful ideological struggle in which 
one side takes the offensive and the other the defensive, but both think 
solely of their own tasks and aims; there is no common cause, each 
lives by what is dear to himself. It would be utterly frivolous to imagine 
that such encounters could lead to ecumenism and further agreement, 
nearness and mutual understanding between the churches. One may, 
of course, suppose that both sides are on the offensive (and on the 
defensive), but in that case the whole thing becomes merely a kind 
of game of chess the only purpose of which is to win and bring the 
opponent over to one’s own truth, one’s own faith, one’s own church. 
Ecumenical work would in that case be wholly reduced to outwitting one’s 
opponent, to being more skilled, more convincing, perhaps better- 
informed and more learned than he. In such a process the living religious 
personality of the believer no longer has any significance ; all that matters 
is skill, resourcefulness, the power of convincing and conquering. 
True religious communion disappears. “I”? and “Thou” are no longer 
transmuted into “We.” Another process takes place instead, the first 
stage of which may be expressed by the phrase “who'll be the winner ?” 
and the second by “I and other selves similar to me constitute ‘we’.” 

Reflecting over the hopeless and joyless picture of religious struggle, 
one cannot help realising the truth of Péguy’s words on ideological 
struggle : 

“A true philosopher knows very well that he is not confronting 
his opponent but standing beside him and many others before a reality 
which is always greater and more mysterious than their understanding 
of it. Accordingly, it is not a question of convincing one another (“to 
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convince” always suggests “to conquer”). To be present at or to take 
part in a philosophical discussion with a desire to convince or defeat 
one’s opponent (or to see one of the adversaries defeat the other) means 
not to understand what is at stake, means to manifest one’s mediocrity, 


dullness and barbarism, to show that one belongs to quite a different 
world...” 4 


In saying this Péguy is certainly not preaching relativism. What he 
means is that the mystery confronting a thinker is so great, and so far 
beyond his human powers, that his main striving is to seek greater 
depths and not to defend what has been already attained and expressed 
in fixed formulae. If the aim is to defend one’s own position, proselytiz- 
ing is inevitable, but if the object of the will is to seek that which we 
have in common, proselytizing must be given up, for on that path it 
is a hopeless obstacle to progress. No one can think that a bird will 
fly if its wings are clipped, or that a car will move forward if its motor 
is reversed. 

Abstention from proselytizing is not an axiom or even a problem of 
religious life, but a necessary postulate of ecumenical reality. We can 
give no theoretical grounds for it ; indeed, formally speaking, prosely- 
tism is bound up with the confessional principle, especially if the latter 
be taken in its generally accepted simplified form. For if I am in pos- 
session of the only salutary truth I naturally seek to convert others to 
it. This line of argument, consistently thought out, leads to rejecting 
in principle the freedom of conscience, to the encyclicals Quanta Cura 
and Mirari, to the doctrine of compelle intrare, and finally to the most 
stringent methods of spiritual violence and compulsion. The opposite 
line of argument, urging that abstention from proselytizing is implied 
by the very idea of ecumenism is, however, no less convincing. If ecu- 
menism is for us a reality and not a dream, there is within that reality 
no room for proselytizing : in accepting ecumenism we renounce attempts 
to convert others to our own view, hard as this may be for us. And in 
so far as we consider ecumenism important, useful and desirable, we 
not only abstain from proselytism, but struggle against it, wherever and 
in whatever form we find it. This is demanded by the principle of 
mutuality, apart from which no ecumenical work is possible. One-sided 
claims (“freedom can be only given to truth, and not to error”) bear 


1 Note Conjointe, p. 36. 





too great a resemblance to the well-known moral dictum that if I steal 
another man’s cows it is good, and if my cows are stolen it is evil. 
Such one-sided claims defeat themselves, and this becomes obvious 
when they are put forward by other groups which, in accordance with 
the principle of intolerance, oppress those who had first proclaimed it. 

Thus, abstention from proselytizing is the constitutive principle of 
ecumenical work. Is this truth recognized by ecumenical organizations ? 
Has it been formulated in any ecumenical resolutions ? Initiative again 
belongs here to the World’s Christian Student Federation. The reso- 
lution passed by the General Committee in 1935 declares that “‘a neces- 
sary condition of ecumenical work is mutual respect and abstention 
from any attempt or desire to utilize that work for converting individual 
Christians from one denomination to another” (Minutes, p. 9). This 
resolution was accepted with some hesitation, for it goes to the root 
of the matter and formulates very definitely the principle of non-prosely- 
tizing which in practice involves many difficulties, both external and 
inward }. 

In the “senior” ecumenical movement the principle of non-proselytiz- 
ing has so far as I know never been explicitly formulated, but it has been 
taken for granted, since a violation of it would make ecumenical co- 
operation altogether impossible. It is interesting and significant that 


the necessity to abstain from proselytizing is being gradually recognised 
by the very church which has always practised the opposite method and, 
not forming part of the ecumenical organization, is not bound by the 
conditions of ecumenical work. Monsignor Chevrot writes as follows : 
“All art and skilful tactics, as well as every secret thought of proselytizing, 


1 An instance of external difficulties is provided by Latin America, where most students 
officially belong to the Roman Catholic Church but are either indifferent or unbelievers. 
Missionary work among them is faced with the dilemma of either striving to make them 
good Catholics (which is almost impossible, since the Roman Church there is hostile to 
ecumenism and has a purely practical and conservative outlook, which does not satisfy 
the spiritual needs of the young generation), or to receive them in the communion of those 
who have brought about their religious awakening, that is, to make unbelieving Catholics 
into believing Protestants. 

The inner difficulties of the position came to light in the very process of working out 
the resolution in question. Its promoters wanted to include in it the phrase that a true 
ecumenist should abstain from proselytizing not only in his words and actions but even 
in the secret desires of his heart. This roused sharp protests, and one Protestant theologian 
said, ““When I meet a Catholic I cannot help wishing that he would become a Protestant” 
(or, more exactly, that he would reform his faith). It was pointed out to him in answer 
that evidently his religious standpoint made him incapable of ecumenical communion with 
Catholics. Finally the resolution was accepted in a modified form, although the word 
“desire” (to utilize the ecumenical work) placed alongside of the word “abstention” (from 
attempts to do so) implies that non-proselytizing is meant to be voluntary and not compulsory. 
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must be completely renounced”?. “Reunion cannot be the victory 
of some over others ; solution conformable to the spirit of truth can 
only come about through reconciliation,” says Bishop Charriére ?. 

The principle of non-proselytizing, once it is accepted, cannot be 
regarded merely as a rule of ecumenical tactics or, still less, of inter- 
confessional politeness. Ecumenism means communion of Christians 
in the sight of God, and therefore everything in it is responsible and 
significant. What, then, is the dogmatic meaning of not proselytizing, 
and what are its theological assumptions ? What does it signify, pre- 
suppose and imply ? 

In practice it means that, although I see that my brother is erring, 
I make no attempt to disabuse him of his errors and to set him in the way 
of truth. The first conclusion to be drawn from this is that those errors 
are not an absolute obstacle to salvation, and that heretics can be saved. 
If this were not so, abstention from proselytizing would be either a 
crime or a sign of indifference not only to the truth but to my erring 
brother. I cannot wish for his perdition and cannot be indifferent to 
his deviating from the path of salvation ; consequently I must take ail 
possible measures to bring him to the truth so that he could be saved. 
This path of love for my erring brother may have fatal consequences 
for him, and end in depriving him of his temporal life if it leads him to 
the loss of life eternal. But if I consciously and honestly renounce 
proselytizing, I thereby admit that salvation may be found on other 
paths — which I do not recognize as right : “save them by means Thou 
knowest.” 

The idea that it is impossible to be saved apart from a definite system 
of dogma and discipline is constantly to be met with in all churches and 
denominations. “Whosoever will be saved: before all things, it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith. Which Faith except every 
one do keep whole and undefiled : without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly,” says the Creed of St. Athanasius. “We declare, affirm, 
determine and teach that submission of every human being to the Roman 
pontiff is absolutely necessary for salvation” (the Bull Unam Sanctam). 
“We declare that all the sinners here enumerated are excluded from 


1 Nouvelle “Emulation Spirituelle” in Nouvelle Revue de Théologie, 1948, n° 4, 
p. 349. 

2 Lettre de Mgr Fr. Charriére aux représentants du Comité provisoire du Conseil 
cecuménique des Eglises du 21 février 1946 ; in “The World Council of Churches in Forma- 
tion,” Genéve ; p. 141. 
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Christ’s Kingdom : idolaters, those who invoke deceased saints, angels 
or other creatures, all those who worship images, etc.” (the Eucharistic 
service of the Reformed Church of the Netherlands). 

Assertions of this type, which put limits to Divine mercy and are 
in direct contradiction to the words of the Saviour (Matt. 8: 11-12; 
Luke 13: 29; Matt. 7: 21-22 and elsewhere) cannot be regarded as 
true. They may be interpreted as indications of what one ought to do 
to be saved, or as definitions of the right and direct ways to salvation 
in contradistinction to the wrong and devious ones, but they cannot be 
accepted literally, in the sense generally ascribed to them, of rejecting 
and unconditionally condemning those of different faith. This certainly 
does not imply a relativist attitude, or a belief that “all ways are good” 
(and consequently that “all churches are right”). Confessionalism from 
its very nature regards “its own” way as the only right one; but this 
does not mean that other — wrong — ways inevitably lead to perdition. 
They may be more or less circuitous and distorted, in following them it 
may be more or less difficult to reach the goal, but we have no right 
to deny as a matter of principle that they may lead to holiness and 
salvation. 

Another line of argument that justifies non-proselytizing is connected 
with the conviction that faith is by its very nature communal and that 
churchliness (understood as sobornost, communalty) is not only a gift 
of grace inherent in catholic churches but that to a certain extent it is 
the natural basis of all confessions including those which deny it. A 
Christian, to whatever “church” he may belong, is never solitary ; 
he is, as it were, a leaf on the branch of his native tree, and his trans- 
ference to another church always implies severance from that tree, 
destruction of an organic connection which had nurtured his religious 
life hitherto. This bond is not limited to the conscious sphere, since 
all religious impressions of childhood, all the gracious heritage of family 
and national piety, all the historical implications of the past, uncons- 
ciously absorbed by the mind — all this lives in a Christian soul, nourish- 
ing and sustaining its spiritual life, and is a treasure accumulated not by the 
individual himself. In renouncing it, he as it were tears himself away from 
the native stem and begins a new life, trying to graft himself to another 
tree. Accordingly, transition from one confession to another is always 
tragic ; it is connected with a profound destructive process affecting the 
unconscious secret depths of the heart, and may end in a complete 
spiritual catastrophe if the “grafting” proves to be unsuccessful and 
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the new spiritual home fails to become “one’s own.” This happens 
constantly, although the catastrophe does not as a rule become apparent 
at once. The life of every church has its seamy side, but generally the 
new convert does not notice it at first. Only when he enters more inti- 
mately into the life of his new family does he see its negative aspects, 
which are all the more emphasised by the fact that Christians born 
and bred in church are not even conscious of them. The result is spi- 
ritual shock, offence, disappointment. Time after time we have seen 
how utterly bewildered are Western converts to Orthodoxy by the lack 
of external organisation which is the reverse side of Orthodox freedom. 
The Orthodox who have always lived in that atmosphere lightly bear 
the cross of their anarchical church life and, indeed, frequently fail to 
notice it, but the faith that divine grace overcomes human anarchy 
often proves to be beyond the power of a Westerner used to order and 
organisation. Church discipline and implicit obedience to the clergy 
are for a pious Catholic the natural conditions of church life, but to 
Orthodox and Protestant converts to Catholicism they constantly seem 
to be forms of spiritual bondage. “I’ve put my head in a noose,” Archi- 
mandrite S. Dabitch, who joined the Roman Church, said in a letter 
to Metropolitan Eulogios!. And, in the case of Catholic or Orthodox 
converts to Protestantism, it is not likely that the simple Protestant 
rite can slake the mystical thirst of a soul accustomed to the Catholic 
Mass or to the Orthodox Eucharist. The history of “‘conversions,” or 
rather of passing from one denomination to another is full of disappoint- 
ments, shattered illusions and unfulfilled hopes. That is why there are 
so many cases of converts’ changing their minds and returning to their 
old spiritual home, and often it is the best solution, for otherwise the 
result might be, as it frequently is, a complete extinction of religious 
life. The basic cause of all these tragedies is the failure to recognize that 
receptivity to the gracious gifts of the Church is bound up with a number 
of psychological and ecclesiastically-historical circumstances ; it is not 
sufficient to be simply convinced of the truth of this or that denomination 
in order to find in it full spiritual life and to make it the basis of one’s 
existence. Religion is not the affair of my reason only, but of my sub- 
conscious mind as well, not of my will alone, but also of the will of 
my ancestors living in me. 


1 Metropolitan Eulogios, The Way of My Life (in Russian), Paris 1947, p. 579. 
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In cases of confessional conflicts it is therefore far better “to bear 
the cross of one’s own church’s imperfection” and remain its faithful, 
even if bad and doubting son, than forsake it for another church’s 
perfection, feeling ashamed of the errors of our fathers with whom we 
are bound in the indissoluble unity of organic life. But of course this 
precept is not a spiritual law and cannot claim universality. Trans- 
ference from one Christian denomination to another is a dangerous 
venture, but there are exceptions. Remaining in “one’s own’ church 
may become spiritually impossible, and “the new” church may be 
embraced as the only saving truth. But individual cases of “successful 
conversion” cannot affect the general position indicated by the primacy 
of the communal “soborny”’ principle of the church over the individual 
life. 

This subject taken in all its fulness and complexity is wider than the 
problem of non-proselytism, but it indirectly confirms the need for 
refraining from proselytizing since the opposite course is not only incom- 
patible with ecumenism but dangerous in itself. 

From the psychological point of view, rejection of proselytism 
implies that every Christian is himself responsible for his spiritual life, 
that he chooses himself his path and decides whether it is right and 
salutary for him. However mistaken he may be and however certain 
we may be that “we know better,’ he must be master of his own spiri- 
tual destiny. Spiritual violence used for converting him to the path of truth 
is no better than any other kind of violence, and once we begin proselytizing 
we shall inevitably sooner or later arrive at the doctrine of compelle intrare. 
In this sense abstention from proselytizing is simply the principle of 
freedom of conscience thought out to the end, accepted in earnest, 
and understood not merely in the negative sense of non-interference 
with other people’s religion, but also in the positive as the recognition 
of that religion’s right to exist, as respect and consideration for it, even 
if we do not share it or indeed think it erroneous. The last word here 
is the mystery of freedom which demands that we should both respect 
the personality of another in its spiritual self-determination, and humble 
our reason before the mysterious and unfathomable relation between 
the believing soul and God. 

Thus, abstention from proselytizing means neither compromise nor 
relativism. It is not a matter of tactics or method, but a modus vivendi 
in the full sense of the term, i. e. a conscious attitude of freedom and 
tolerance towards all Christians, which is essential to ecumenical life. 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


A LETTER FROM THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES TO THE MEMBER-CHURCHES 


As from Biévres, February 1, 1951. 


To the member Churches of the World Council of Churches. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting at 
Biévres, January 30 - February 1, gave much thought to the grave situation 
caused by the international crisis. In considering the many problems raised, 
they had the advantage of help from churchmen from different parts of the 
world not belonging to the Committee, who had been invited to take part 
in a preliminary consultation. Amongst those to whom invitations had been 
extended were two churchmen from Eastern Europe, but to our regret they 
were not able to attend. 

The Executive Committee gave consideration to a variety of problems 
which came up in the course of the discussion. And they decided to commu- 
nicate the general result to the member Churches in the form of a letter, 
which we now offer as a guide to reflection with suggestions for action. 

Throughout our discussions we felt keenly our limitations as represen- 
tatives of the Churches of certain countries only. We did try constantly to 
bear in mind the Christian testimony of our absent brethren and their pro- 
blems, so far as we are informed of them. But we have had to work within 
our limitations. This letter is ours and this fact should be remembered in 
reading it. It is not for us to judge others in the Church but for each to pray 
for all. 

In our conversations we kept in mind that the chief task of the World 
Council of Churches is to maintain and develop the fellowship between the 
Christian Churches. But we recognise that the World Council has also the 
important task of giving concrete witness to the Lordship of Christ and to 
the implications of His Lordship for national and international life. We 
were all the time conscious of these two obligations, which, things being as 
they are, often enter into conflict. In all that follows we ask you to remember 
that we ourselves have at least tried our best to keep them fully in our minds. 

We talked much about the critical points of the international situation. 
It has greatly changed since the Central Committee met at Toronto. The 
effort of the United Nations to contain and resolve the conflict in Korea has 
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thus far proved unsuccessful. Our vice-chairman who had just visited Korea 
told us of the terrible sufferings of the Korean people which continue unabated. 
Need we speak of our real grief that no effective solution has been found and 
need we say that we are thankful that, through the United Nations, the lines 
of negotiations have been kept open and that it continues to seek an honou- 
rable and generally acceptable reconciliation ? 

But — and this is what brought a note of profound alarm into our meeting 
— the international situation has seriously deteriorated and mankind has 
been brought once more to the brink of a world war. Programmes of rearm- 
ament have rapidly increased and the world is still more vividly divided 
into two armed camps. 

There is something underlying the explosive character of the world scene 
which constantly exercised our minds. It is the vast upsurge of peoples of 
every race, nation and creed. Some countries have been the scene of far- 
reaching social reform. Over 700 million people, formerly dependent, have 
recently attained independence. Other peoples are still seeking independence. 
At the same time the widespread and rightful demand for equality of personal 
status and for release from poverty and economic oppression remains unmet. 
Little wonder that the offer of civil rights and freedoms loses its appeal when 
people are wholly obsessed by the daily struggle against hunger and want. 

Everywhere the victim is man. Often he is treated as no better than an 
object, or at best a tool, rather than as a responsible person. He hears much 
about peace, but, for the sake of peace, he is told either to hate or to rearm. 
He hears much about freedom, but, in the name of freedom, he is in fact 
deprived of liberty sometimes even from his childhood. He hears much 
about human rights, but he lives in a world of exploitation, deportations, 
concentration-camps, arbitrary barriers and total war. To bring the comfort 
and strength of the Gospel to confused and threatened man, whatever his 
station in life, is the great task of the Church. Only thus can he find joy 
to live and to love, and learn anew the meaning of hope and peace. Whatever 
danger he may face, he will be sustained by the full assurance of the sove- 
reignty of God and of man’s worth in God’s sight. 

We believe that in these truths — truths which stand for ever in the Church 
East and West — are the source and impulse of our endeavour. In the light 
of them we tried to face baffling and intractable problems. Uppermost in 
our minds were those of the totalitarian doctrine of man in society, the menace 
of peace, and the denial of social justice. We want to say a few words on 
each of them. 

At Chichester in 1949 the Central Committee spoke of the totalitarian 
doctrine. “The totalitarian doctrine,” it said, “is a false doctrine.” It des- 
troys human integrity and uses the means of slavery in the name of justice. 
In this respect there is a fundamental conflict between Christian conviction 
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and totalitarian ideology. These are hard words. But a system based on a 
false doctrine cannot be overcome by force alone, and every effort must be 
made to meet the basic challenge of totalitarian Communism by means other 
than war. 

This brings us to the difficult question of arms and of rearmament. Here 
we can only say this. Within the World Council constituency there are many 
different opinions about rearmament and indeed about the attitude of the 
Christian towards the use of arms. Some of these difficulties were reflected 
in our own discussions. We considered the conditions which have brought 
us to our present pass, but concluded that our attention should be centred on 
the existing crisis. It is this. The governments and many people of the West 
have come to fear that the more powerful of the Communist nations are 
ready to extend the area of Communist influence by means of force and, as 
a result, they are rapidly rearming. In Eastern countries, there is a growing 
fear that these developments might lead sooner or later to the outbreak of 
a preventive war. Thus rearmament had become the main and general 
emphasis everywhere. Its declared purpose is peace, but it can in reality 
endanger both peace and security, and social justice is seriously threatened. 
In these circumstances, it is an urgent Christian concern — in fact, a concern 
of all men of good will — that armaments, whatever their necessity, should 
not dominate the whole life of national and international society. We are 
convinced that it is the duty of all the Churches to champion peace with 
justice. The Churches which still have real opportunities to influence govern- 
ment policies have a special duty. 

We take the view that the Churches must urge that the new armament 
programme be exclusively devoted to the purpose of security. We must seek 
by constant vigilance to prevent the possession of power from precipitating 
violence. We must not allow the fabric of social justice to be destroyed. 

Every chance for negotiations must be used. When military action is 
in question, the nations should not act unilaterally, but should heed the 
judgment of the United Nations. Everything must be done that can build 
up the authority of this instrument of world order, and U.N. Peace Observer 
Commissions ought to be placed at every danger spot. All of us must be 
on our guard against hysteria, for fatal damage can be done by irresponsible 
and wild exaggeration. 

We are convinced that the Churches in many countries could help along 
some of these lines, and we ask you, as we have asked ourselves, whether 
you are doing what you can. We must remember that we may all have to 
live for a long time in the presence of conflicting systems. This is a call to 
patient steadfastness and to the simple but difficult Christian virtues. And 
even in these circumstances we must use every influence we can to press for 
the objective of bringing all national armaments under international control. 
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Then there is the great challenge of social justice. One of the gravest 
dilemmas the nations are in consists in the danger that rearmament will 
itself drain the vigour out of social reconstruction. Thus governments will 
aggravate the very disease which they seek to heal. We must struggle that 
this shall not be the case. All nations which possess great economic and 
industrial resources must promptly afford economic and technical assistance 
on such a scale as will eventually assure an effective response to the needs 
of the under-privileged. Effective co-operation must be achieved in this 
field, too, through the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


This seems to us to mean imaginative thinking and action of a wholly 
new order. The peoples have seen the vision of social justice ; it is for us to 
help to transform it into reality. All people in privileged countries, parti- 
cularly Christians, must strive to enter sympathetically into the social demands 
of the needy. “From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his need,” has its roots in the teaching of Jesus. 


We are at a loss how to share with you the sense of urgency with which 
we were impressed as we discussed this matter. The Churches have by no 
means neglected social action, but they have fallen short of what they should 
have done and, often, of what they would have wished to do. It is clear to 
us that personal sacrifice must be accepted if the hungry are to be fed and the 
naked to be clothed, and Christians, above all, should accept it with joy. 


We would assure our Christian brethren under totalitarian régimes that 


we rejoice with them in the evidence that the Word of God makes its power 
felt among them. As Christians in East and West think of and pray for each 
other, let them do so with the mind that was in Christ Jesus and therefore 
look not on their own things but on the things of others (Phil. 2: 1-11). 

The ends of true peace and social justice must be the constant concern 
of all Christian men and of all Churches. 


As we continue to face the perils and perplexities of our day, let us in 
humility and faith turn to the only source of ani strength, praying from 
every corner of the earth: 


Almighty God our heavenly Father, guide we beseech Thee the Nations 
of the world into the way of justice and truth and establish among them that 


peace which is the fruit of righteousness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


For the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches : 


The Chairman: GEORGE CICESTR. 
The General Secretary: W. A. VIssER ’T HOorrT. 
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ISSUES OF CHURCH UNION IN THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT 


One may visit for many purposes the vast sub-continent that stretches 
from Colombo to the Himalayas, and even a two months’ visit reveals a 
host of problems and leaves a myriad of impressions. About most of them 
it would be impertinent for me to write in a magazine read by so many whose 
lives have been led in those lands ; even of the special purpose of my visit I 
hesitate to write briefly, on issues so complex. The primary aim of my journey 
was to gain first-hand acquaintance with some of the negotiations for church 
union which are at present being discussed so that, through the various 
means available to the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council, 
these plans might become better known to the churches. It is no part of the 
work of Faith and Order “to tell the churches what they ought to do” in 
matters of union negotiation, or of anything else, but it is part of our function, 
within the whole fellowship of the World Council, to keep the churches infor- 
med of what is going on in the field of church unity and to be the means 
whereby churches involved in union negotiations may meet each other to 
discuss their common problems. Part of the obligation that rests upon me, 
as a result of this journey, was discharged by a “travel diary”’ sent at intervals 
throughout the tour, to the Executive Committees of both Faith and Order 
and the Council; part is yet to be discharged through plans I shall bring 
before the Faith and Order Commission in the summer ; part is met by this 
attempt to summarize some of the issues raised in my mind by the four sets 
of negotiations which I was able to visit. The Faith and Order Commission 
as such obviously takes no sides in the discussion which every union scheme 
evokes, for it is part of our dilemma that what seems to some to be a healing 
of schism seems to others to be the betrayal of principle or the creation of 
new divisions to replace old ones. If, as I must in such an article, I pass 
judgments, they are mine and not those of the Faith and Order Commission. 
An ecumenical secretary has a mind of his own, even if he has to spend much 
of his time concealing it. 


A Note on the Facts 


The four negotiations dealt with in this article are : 


(1) A Scheme of Church Union in Ceylon 


The “Scheme for Church Union in Ceylon” was published in July 1949 after negotiations 
since 1945 between officially-appointed representatives of the Methodist Church in Ceylon 
(now a member of the World Council), the Colombo and Kurunegela dioceses of the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon (C.I.B.C.), the Baptist and Presbyterian Churches in Ceylon 
and the Jaffna diocese of the Church of South India (C.S.I.) (formerly a part of the South 
India United Church, largely Congregationalist in origin). These five churches are all now 
in process of sending in proposed amendments to the 1949 draft of the scheme. Each church 
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will naturally consult the other churches, including those in the West with whom they are 
already closely related. When all amendments are received, they will be discussed by the 
Negotiating Committee, which will have to decide what amendments to embody in a re- 
drafted and final scheme. That will then be submitted formally to the negotiating churches, 
and upon that draft (in the light of whatever guidance they care to take from other churches), 
they will decide whether or no to inaugurate the union. 

The scheme affects over 90 % of the non-Roman Christians, about 100,000 in comparison 
with some 900,000 Roman Catholics, in a population in the island of some 6% to 7 million, 
mainly Buddhist. 


(2) The Church of South India was the fruit of union negotiations from 1920 to September 
1947, bringing together the South India United Church (a union mainly of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists), Methodists and four dioceses of the (Anglican) Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon — thus being the first example of union between episcopal and non- 
episcopal churches. The Church thus formed is in conversations with Lutherans (fruit of 
Scandinavian, German and American missions) and Baptists (parent missions Canadian 
and American) to see how far the union can be extended to include them. The Church of 
South India has just over a million members, the Lutherans perhaps 285,000. (I have no 
indication how many Baptists might be concerned in South India.) The relevant documents 
are “‘Conversations” and “More Conversations between Lutherans, Baptists and C.S.I.”’ ; 
obtainable from Christian Literature Society, Madras. The indigenous Syrian Orthodox 
(c. 600,000) and its off-shoot the Mar Thoma Church (c. 200,000) in Travancore have never 
taken part in the union conversations. 


(3) The North India “Round Table Conference on Church Union” 


Ever since 1929, church union conversations have been in progress. But in 1948 the 
“‘Round Table Conference” issued the latest edition of their documents, a “‘Proposed Basis 
of Negotiation” and “Some Elements in the Constitution of a United Church.” At the 
meeting in December 1950 which the writer attended, it was reported that each of the 
churches concerned had expressed readiness to go on to the stage of appointing delegates 


to an official Negotiating Committee. The Churches concerned are the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon (C.I.B.C.), the United Church of Northern India (U.C.N.I.), the two 
Methodist churches in North India, one associated with the British and Australian Confe- 
rences, the other, the Methodist Church in South Asia, being American Methodist Episcopal. 
The Baptists (British) who had dropped out of the conversations some years ago, had obser- 
vers at this meeting and were invited, along with the other four churches above, to appoint 
delegates (six from each church) to attend an official Negotiating Committee. Its first 
meeting has been fixed for Easter Week 1951 and the starting-point will be the two 1948 
documents of the “Round Table,” noting such amendments as were recommended by this 
meeting of the Continuation Committee. 


(4) West Pakistan 


The churches in West Pakistan were (with one exception) represented in the Round 
Table conference on Church Union in North India. After partition, unified life became 
harder and harder. Nationals and non-British missionaries experience endless delays and 
inconveniences in crossing the border in either direction ; Pakistan has not devalued the 
rupee, so that unified finance is impossible. On such grounds, it was agreed at the November 
meeting of the N.C.C. of India and Pakistan that West Pakistan should form its autonomous 
Christian Council and apply to the I.M.C. for separate membership. The resulting W.P.C.C. 
appointed a church union committee which voted to invite the West Pakistan churches to 
appoint five delegates each to a Church Union Negotiating Committee to draw up a plan, 
based upon the existing documents of the North India Committee, for a united church of 
West Pakistan. The bodies concerned are the Lahore Diocese of C.1.B.C., the (American) 
Methodist Church in S. Asia, the Lahore and Sialkot Councils of the United Church of 
N. India and the United Presbyterian Church (another American Mission), and possibly 
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the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church (also American). The existing Basis and 
Constitution of the North India Committee will be the starting-point and seven “fraternal 
delegates” from West Pakistan are hoping to attend the next meeting in North India. Then 
the West Pakistan negotiating committee will have to consider any minor changes needed 
to make the scheme appropriate for that area, e.g. because in West Pakistan there are no 
Baptists involved as there are in North India, or because of the far larger block of Presbyte- 
rians involved (the United Presbyterians constituting some 35% of the total Christians 
there). But it was clearly seen that the West Pakistan scheme must remain consonant with 
the other main schemes and be equally acceptable to the sister churches in Asia and to the 
mother churches in the West. 


Some comments : 


(1) The Effects of Union 


Every visitor to the Church of South India whose comments I have read 
has been struck, as I was, with the effect upon the life of a church, or at least 
of its leaders, of actually taking the step, in faith, of consummating union. 
A hundred matters are differently fe/t when they become the common problems 
of one church and not simply points for discussion between negotiating 
churches. Unity and renewal must walk together if unity is to be a spiritual 
gain. Many of the matters which are so vigorously discussed, and acted 
upon, in C.S.I. today do not demand an act of church union as their condition ; 
they could and should be a matter for profound self-examination in any 
church which allows itself to be continually responsive to the Spirit, the 
Lord and Giver of life. But union makes it unavoidable to scrutinize under 
the authority of Scripture and in the light of the Church’s tradition such 
matters as the ways of worship, the nature and work of the ministry, the 
meaning of the sacraments, the place of the local congregation, the church’s 
discipline and pastoral care. Aspects of life which are too easily taken for 
granted in the form in which our fathers held them suddenly become matters 
for urgent re-examination and decision. Those who are struggling to bring 
the life of their churches, in a changing and critical time, to an awareness 
of the judgments of God may well envy C.S.I. for its drastic self-searching 
and remember that obedience to the divine command to unity brings this 
blessing in its train. Here is a path by which divided Christians may come to 
a renewal of life in the Church which has usually, in recent history, come 
only when persecution and suffering have stripped off our complacency but 
at the cost of removing also many opportunities for witness and service which 
we neglected whilst there was yet time. 

No change is ever pure gain. Apart from the dissensions which every 
plan for unity arouses (a point to which we must return), there are some 
aspects of church life which suffer from union, at least temporarily. In South 
India I was told that in some regards the temperature dropped after union, 
e.g. missionary enthusiasm was better sustained by the old denominational 
agencies than by the bigger organs into which they are now merged. The 
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debilitating consequence of mere bigness is a spiritual fact which, the Zeitgeist 
blowing the way it is, we must watch carefully wherever any forms of unity 
as centralization and amalgamation are being envisaged. But these may 
simply be the new duties which new occasions teach: in God’s mercy, the 
faithfulness which leads to unity may also lead to renewal. It certainly may 
also be infectious. It can be no accident that C.S.I.’s neighbours to north 
and south are in a state of more advanced church union negotiation than 
churches anywhere else in the world. 


(2) The Interdependence of Union Schemes 


So that the second general reflection is that our membership one of another 
is brought acutely to consciousness by union negotiations. This is both a 
tautology and a paradox. Union negotiation is the recognition that we are 
“members one of another”’ ; that our “given unity in Christ’”’ must be reflected 
in the form of our common life in Him ; that because we are members, schism 
is sin. But it is also a paradox because every union scheme is a potential 
cause of schism (and often an actual cause). One of the matters which I do 
not remember that Faith and Order has ever discussed, but which is unavoi- 
dable when churches pass from discussing faith and order in general to discuss- 
ing church union in particular, is the place of dissident minorities in the 
quest for unity. “Reunion without tarrying for any” could be a slogan prolific 
for schism. What is the value, the true theological and spiritual value, of a 
union scheme which united a large majority into one new body and left behind 
one or more groups unreconciled? It has happened in almost every union 
of whose records I know, and the decision has always been taken in that 
anguish of good men in conflict which is the inevitable accompaniment of 
finitude and sin. But perhaps we have something to learn from each other 
about whether, e.g., the size of a minority is relevant to its significance in 
this context, or whether union in a given area may properly disrupt another 
kind of unity with those beyond that area. To be practical, this issue revolves 
mainly around two tensions : 

(a) between indefinitely protracted negotiations and a conviction that 
unity has its own kairos, the time of decision which does not return ; and 

(6) between church union on a basis of locality (regional or national 
— or what unit ?) and the inter-national ties of confessional or denominational 
unity. Can Ceylon afford to go on waiting indefinitely for its minority oppo- 
sition groups to be reconciled, especially if North India found itself ready 
to decide? Should West Pakistan, already so compact and closely cooper- 
ating, be kept waiting so that its one Anglican diocese should not get out of 
step with its widely scattered fellows from Bombay to Calcutta? Should 
all these schemes be kept waiting until they have satisfied all the scruples of 
all their fellow-churchmen in all the denominations concerned in America, 
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Britain, Scandinavia, Canada and Australia? Such are the practical ques- 
tions about the implications of our co-inherence, about the consequences of 
our interdependence down history and across the woild, which these churches 
have to face — and with which they face us. 


(3) The Prices of Church Union 


To have been present at four different groups engaged in discussing the 
practical terms upon which a wider unity of Christians can be achieved is to 
have gained a fresh insight into the meaning of the term “negotiations.” It 
is a term under which considerations might be smuggled into the life of the 
Church which have no place there. It may have suggestions of secular diplo- 
macy, of cautious bargaining, of the compromise of principle and of dishonest 
ambiguity. But it need have no such meanings. Indeed, if church union is 
desirable by Christian standards, it must not have them. Yet it is quite clear 
that church union cannot come by any other means. 

It is sometimes suggested that, in contrast with negotiation, there is another 
path to church union which might be described as “total assimilation and 
absorption.” I believe the contrast is too acute. No church can expect to 
enter into corporate relationships of unity with other bodies without changes 
taking place on both sides. Even the Church of Rome, which is usually 
regarded as the supreme example of union by absorption alone, has in fact 
evolved methods of “negotiation” to achieve its union with the Eastern Rites. 
The Uniate Churches have been allowed, e.g., to retain their distinctive 
liturgies, their married clergy and many other features alien to the Latin 
Church : in exchange they accepted Papal supremacy. The result has been 
that, since Leo XIII first embarked upon a large-scale policy of “‘assimilation” 
of the Orthodox bodies, the total character of the Church under the papal 
obedience has been considerably modified. The issue is simply to decide upon 
which of the principles and practices previously held cannot possibly be sur- 
rendered in the interests of unity, which may be yielded and what new ones 
may be accepted. The process of reaching such decisions is “church union 
negotiation.” 

In the area we are considering two such issues stand out, episcopacy and 
baptism. That is only to say that the negotiations are between churches, 
among others, which lay stress upon the historic succession of the espicopate 
and those which do not, and those which baptize infants and those which 
baptize only upon profession of faith. Space forbids any attempt to enter 
here into the various proposals about how these conflicts might be reconciled. 
One important distinction is between South India, which has a thirty-year 
period in which episcopal and non-episcopal ministries exist side by side, 
and the other three schemes which propose a unified ministry from the start. 
But, to return to the aspect of “negotiation,” it is worth noting that both 
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difficulties revolve around the interpretation of accepted facts. All parties, 
in all the schemes, are agreed that baptism shall be administered and that the 
united churches shall be episcopal. The negotiators’ problem is to see if 
they can state the meaning of the first fact in terms which allow of both 
infant and believer’s baptism, and the second in terms which satisfy those 
who have been episcopal in the past and those who can never deny that their 
previous non-episcopal ministries have been truly channels of divine grace. 


The fundamental difficulty is that, because schism is a fruit of sin, it 
creates anomalies in the church which cannot be removed without the universal 
removal of divisions. A universally united church would not be perfect, but 
it vould be free from the particular anomalies which arise from schism. Yet, 
whilst reunion proceeds at different paces in different parts of the world, the 
removal of some anomalies will inevitably give rise to others. The clearest 
examples are, from the side of episcopal churches, that it involves them 
in being expected to be in communion with episcopal united churches which 
are themselves in communion with non-episcopal churches elsewhere, and, 
from the side of the non-episcopal churches, that their ministers are recognized 
when visiting the united churches but not recognized in the episcopal churches 
whose missionary activity contributed to the union. What the negotiators 
have constantly to ask themselves is at what point the anomalies created by 
uniting locally outweigh the anomalies of being divided locally but at least 
being free to witness to inherited traditions binding you to those of the same 
traditions in other lands. Negotiation becomes a necessity because, on first 
thoughts, different Christians give different answers. Only long, prayerful 
and patient discussion can be expected to produce agreed answers. Baptists 
have to decide whether it is an intolerable compromise of their convictions 
to be in a church in which infants are baptized : in Ceylon and North India 
they are fully participating in the negotiations, in South India they have so 
far been more non-committal. Ex-Anglicans in South India feel that Lambeth 
1930 encouraged them with its blessing whilst Lambeth 1948 offered them, 
by then within C.S.I., only “limited intercommunion” ; consequently the 
C.I.B.C. has gone on record that, so far as Ceylon and North India (and 
consequently West Pakistan) are concerned, they would await the firm assu- 
rance of the other provinces of the Anglican communion that to embark 
upon union there would not mean less of full intercommunion elsewhere. 
In various ways, each negotiating church will have to decide what stresses 
and strains upon its accustomed ways it must accept as the price of unity. 
It would be foolish to prophesy how they will decide. But one observer at 
least is left with the impression that something has been set in motion among 
these churches which will not easily be arrested, though how far the resultant 
changes will be a more faithful embodiment of the Catholic Church time 
alone will show. 
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(4) The Place of Ambiguity in Church Union 


Closely related to the question of “the price of union” is the problem 
of the proper place of ambiguity. Again, it is important to insist that the 
word has not only a bad sense. Only the straitest of the sects can have no. 
place for formularies and practices which do not deliberately admit some 
liberty of interpretation. Papal encyclicals and Protestant confessions alike 
are differently understood by those who have a firm adherence to Rome or to 
the Reformation, whilst Anglicans are supposed, with some justice, to have 
made a virtue of ambiguity. The issue for church union is to decide which 
“ambiguities” may be admitted into the basis of union as a prelude to fruitful 
diversity within a united church and which would be destructive of any true 
spiritual unity. An outstanding case is afforded by the proposal, emanating 
from Ceylon and adopted substantially by North India, to unify the ministries 
from the start by a formula at inauguration which prays God to provide to all 
presbyters of the uniting churches “the power and grace of the Holy Spirit 
to exercise the wider ministry” of their office within the Church (of Lanka or 
of North India). This is a scrupulous avoidance of any explicit interpretation 
of what is being done other than the declared intention of the result, “to 
continue and reverently to use and esteem the threefold ministry of Bishop, 
Presbyter and Deacon which existed in the undivided Church.” God alone 
knows what is needed by existing ministries to bring about this result : He Who 
alone knows our needs is asked to supply them by His sovereign grace. Is 
this a true Christian humility, in the face of contradictions apparently insoluble 
in human logic but which may be reconciled in the life of a united Church ? 
Or is it (as some critics from South India have suggested) an illegitimate 
evasion of a difference which ought to be recognized ab initio by having 
parallel ministries until an otherwise united church has had time to decide 
what it means by its ministry? Other examples occur at other points ; how 
closely is the faith of the Church to be defined — only in the classical creeds 
(and what status should they have), or elaborated by “confessions” which 
explicate them at disputed points? What degree of common doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper is needed for its celebration within one Church? Or of the 
meaning of Baptism ? 

But it is a real question to ask whether the fruit of church union negotiation 
is likely to be more or less comprehensive than the churches which die to give 
birth to a united church. Both consequences are anticipated by different 
groups. Some hope for, and some fear, a united church far more comprehen- 
sive than any one of the former churches, hoping for it if they desire to share 
something which they see in other traditions, fearing it if they expect their 
cherished convictions to be swamped by strange views. On the other hand, 
many Anglicans fear that the united churches will be so predominantly 
“protestant” that the “catholic” witness which they have treasured will find 
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no place, that the united church will be less comprehensive. Whilst they 
are prepared to see Anglicanism die to give birth to a wider catholicity, they 
see no gain in its being extirpated in a protestant new deal. “Comprehensi- 
veness” and “truth” are not easily reconciled by finite men, which is why 
one of the issues to be faced in all these negotiations is that of the legitimate 
limits of ambiguity. 

The Réle of Faith and Order 


This is only a selection from the issues which were being discussed in all 
four areas. Can the Ecumenical Movement do anything to help? Each of the 
churches concerned hopes to send delegates to the Third World Conference on 
Faith and Order to be held at Lund in 1952. There they will join with other 
churches in discussing the barriers to our fuller unity, and will doubtless 
bring to those discussions a sense of responsibility and urgency which derives 
from facing decisions about actual union. But Lund will not deal explicitly 
with the sort of issues which have just been described. There are other areas, 
beside these four, where various schemes for union or for full intercommunion 
are under discussion — in Iran, East and West Africa, in Canada and Australia 
and between various groups in the United States. The Faith and Order 
Executive has agreed that advantage should be taken of the presence of dele- 
gates from such areas at Lund to enable them to meet each other on the 
problems they share as union negotiating areas. The proposal is to hold a 
post-Lund conference for such mutual consultation. 

The purpose of such a conference would not in the least be to endorse any 
particular scheme: the critics of the schemes will have as much place in the 
conference as their advocates, for the whole purpose of the meeting would 
be to face all the facts, not simply a favourable selection of them. Not only 
representatives from such areas would be invited, but also theological advisers 
from other churches whose views the negotiators in any case seek. The 
function of Faith and Order has always been “to draw the churches out of 
isolation into conference’’: this is an extension of that principle to certain 
churches which share an urgent concern for one aspect of the total Faith 
and Order commitment “to make a thorough study of those differences... 
which are obstacles to full unity” (Constitution of Faith and Order: 3 (i)). 
Faith and Order has never defined the form of the unity which we seek, even 
less expressed views upon when it may be given. It is enough that God wills 
our unity and that we live in the Church always under the obligation to seek 
ever deeper and wider expressions of our oneness in Christ. Here are churches 
which are considering concrete ways of obeying that call. The World Council, 
as the servant of the churches and through its Faith and Order Commission, 
hopes to offer to them one more poportunity to meet each other in prayer 
and mutual love, trusting that He Who is our Life will come to us also as 
Light. OLIVER S. TOMKINS. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN BERLIN-BRANDENBURG 


On February 5, Bishop Dibelius furnished a full report to the Provincial 
Synod of Berlin-Brandenburg concerning the life of the Church. At the close 
of this report, he gave the following account of the problems which the Church 
has to face in its relations with the authorities : 


... And now for my final statement, that on the position of our Church 
amid the world surrounding us, ecclesiastical and political. The fact that 
the presidency of the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany is at 
present vested in the Bishop of Berlin, and that in Berlin East and West touch 
as they do nowhere else, has caused the Church of Berlin-Brandenburg to 
be affected more than any other church in Germany by the ecclesiastical 
and political happenings of the last two years. I have been privileged to see 
in my house a large number of church and political leaders from all imaginable 
regions and groups. We had the Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
in East Berlin, and the Conference of Churches and the meeting of the EKiD 
Council in Spandau and Potsdam. At this very time we are working on the 
preliminary arrangements for the great Evangelical Church Gathering (Kir- 
chentag ) to be held here in Berlin — in fact, God willing, in both East and 
West Berlin — which we hope will be productive of as vigorous stimuli and 
impressions for the life of our Church as was the case with the Gathering 
in Essen last year for the whole of Western Germany. We have had encounters 
with dignitaries of the Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholic Church. 
We mourned with the latter the passing of Cardinal Count Preysing. We 
have continued in close contact with the Free Churches. And, even though 
Berlin and Brandenburg are a trifle out of the way for official ecumenical work, 
we have none the less striven as far as our circumstances permitted, with 
varying degrees of success, to afford our clergy and members likewise ‘a share 
in what is going on and what is being done in the Christian churches of the 
world, and to enable them to play their part in working on the great problems 
now stirring the whole Christian world. 

We all know with what force the waves of political development have 
broken in upon the domain of our Church. The biggest of all the political 
questions in recent months does, of course, affect us only very indirectly : 
that is, whether and to what extent the West of Germany is to come within 
the great new arming of the western world. Our rdéle has been limited to the 
pronouncements of the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany on 
this question. The Council has never said anything but what the Church 
is in duty bound to say as a Church of Jesus Christ, namely the most des- 
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perately serious exhortations to peace and reunion. I repeat, bound by an 
inner compulsion. It is not the task of the Church to assist a municipality 
in the posting of its police, but it is its task to help see that police action needs 
to be resorted to as little as possible. In the same way, it is no affair of the 
Church to decide whether a country needs armed forces or should allow itself 
to be integrated into military schemes covering the whole world, but it is 
the Church’s duty to entreat the statesmen of the world not to let things get 
as far as bloodshed, and for its own part to foster a spirit which will make 
it inconceivable for men once again to take one another’s lives by the million, 
simply because inter-State competition for dominion deems it necessary. 

The world is today falling apart into two great spheres of power, in rela- 
tion to which the individual problems of Europe look to us rather like the 
wars between Athens and Thebes and Sparta in Ancient Greece, when we 
did them at school. We can understand that the political authorities demand 
of our German nation that it shall take a decision. But it is not the Church’s 
responsibility to take political decisions. It must never forget that on both 
sides there are human beings, men for whom the Lord Christ died, as much 
for the one as for the other. It must concern itself with seeing whether the 
Gospel can be preached in freedom on both sides, and truth and love all 
over the world break and hamper the evil counsels of human self-seeking. 

That does not mean that the Church must hold its peace, let alone give 
its assent, to everything that is going on in the world. But it does mean that 
the Church must not allow itself to be constantly overtaxed by the questions 
of political affairs ; it must live to perform the duty laid upon it and it alone 
by its Lord and Master. 

Our Church of Berlin-Brandenburg has had relations with political Powers 
on both sides. As to our dealings with the Powers to the West, there is nothing 
I could say of very special import to us. To the East there have been certain 
difficulties. At Easter, the governing body of the Church felt constrained, 
along with a number of other churches from the East, to address a message 
to its people bringing them help for consciences sorely tried by the continual 
ideological pressure. This led to a discussion with the Cabinet of the German 
Democratic Republic. Nothing positive resulted, but nor were existing ten- 
sions rendered in any way more acute. 

In the summer, a note of sharp hostility to the Church and its leaders 
was struck in the programme for the assembly of the Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany, and was adopted at the assembly itself by President Grotewohl, 
with special reference to the Bishop of Berlin. This was the signal for subsequent 
all-out attacks in the Press, at evening training, and even in the schools. 

Then came the attempt by pretty well all the East German provincial 
authorities together, to assemble the clergy, over the heads of the church 
leaders, and form a front of “progressive” pastors, from whose ranks a new 
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governing body for the Church could be recruited. These efforts, we may 
say, came to nothing thanks to the attitude of the clergy. It looks at the 
moment as if it were gradually beginning to be realised that one cannot go 
far with this group of so-called progressive pastors. 

One regrettable consequence of the whole affair has been that those mem- 
bers of our governing body who had for years conducted the morning prayers 
on Radio-Berlin without let or hindrance suddenly, several times running, 
found themselves replaced, after they had duly recorded their addresses, by 
addresses from these progressive pastors, and thereupon declined to continue. 
Obviously, the church authorities had to inform their parishes of this alteration, 
lest the latter imagine these morning services, which were none the less still going 
on, to be arranged in full agreement with the governing body of the Church. 

In December, finally, the President of the Province of Brandenburg appro- 
ached the Church with certain demands, stating that, should these not be 
met, hostile measures would be taken. This matter will require to be specially 
deliberated and decided by the Synod. I thought I might pass over the whole 
affair in my report, simply mentioning that the governing body of our Church 
of Berlin-Brandenburg is heart and soul behind what our Church as a whole 
has said through the Council and Synod of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many regarding the fission of our country — the fission which is for us not 
a question of politics, but a question of humanity. As Christians we are 
profoundly grieved by this gigantic weight of misery that has been brought, 
and is daily being brought once more, upon men, through brother’s no longer 
being able to meet brother, nor the mother her children. We are profoundly 
grieved by the moral collapse which inevitably results when a hundred thousand 
people today in Germany are thinking of nothing all the time but how, by 
more and more different deceits and manoeuvres, they can get round these 
unnatural obstacles to trade and traffic and to all personal relationship. 

We are concerned about people, and for that reason we listen attentively 
whenever a note is heard from any quarter giving grounds for hope that the 
time may be gradually maturing towards the moment when this intolerable 
state of things may be done away with. We know how unspeakably difficult 
and complicated the political side of this question is, and we do not, as a 
church, consider ourselves qualified to hand out advice to responsible states- 
men on what they ought to do. But we should be happy if we could help in 
any way towards the overcoming of trammels and obstacles, so that Germans 
may have access to one another again. It might be that our own Church 
of Berlin-Brandenburg would be the one to be called at some time to put 
into practical effect a remedial measure of this kind. We believe that we are 
making an essential contribution towards a possible reunion of Germany by 
ourselves forming, as the Evangelical Church, one entity spanning the East 
and the West of our country. I may mention here that this close inward 
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spiritual and personal unity has so far not been altered in the smallest degree 
by the six years’ political cleavage. 

This cohesion is in our church province, which consists of West Berlin, 
East Berlin and Land Brandenburg, a visible reality to everyone, and I freely 
admit that it has seemed to me somewhat surprising that, at the very moment 
when the political leaders of the German Democratic Republic are so vigo- 
rously campaigning for the reunion of the two parts, the Government of 
Land Brandenburg is presenting a demand which cannot but result in our 
cutting this last remaining bond. 

More than this I did not intend to say. But now, unfortunately, I have 
to add something further. The President of Land Brandenburg just before 
the Synod sent, or rather conveyed through the official organs of the State, 
to the superintendents, pastors and chairmen of parish councils throughout 
the province a communication in which he appealed to the Christian con- 
science and sense of civic duty of clergy and councillors to impose their views 
upon this Provincial Synod, in opposition to what he called the “West Berlin 
church administration.”’ (This question of a West Berlin church administration 
will be further discussed during this Synod.) 

Thus at the last minute a serious situation has been created which we all 
hoped would never arise. For, as far as I am acquainted with the temper 
prevailing in our Church, the desire was quite universal to deal with the 
question here raised in a spirit of friendly objectivity, to make allowances 
for practical necessities, and to continue loyally in conferring with the Pro- 
vincial Government in spite of these threats. But when the highest magistrate 
of a province addresses himself, in a matter he has much at heart, to the 
pastors and parish councillors direct, in order to mobilise them against the 
leaders of their durch, he magnifies this whole affair into a question of abso- 
lutely fundamental principle. For now we are no longer concerned with 
sober objective practicalities, but with the point in the confession of our Church 
for which we fought ten years and more — who rules the Church, the power 
of the State, or the governing body of that Church, appointed in submission 
to the Word of God and the intercession of responsible members? I take 
it that the President is not aware what a profound encroachment his last 
letter was upon the inmost essence of our Church, and how he has by that 
letter — I repeat, at the last moment — confronted the Synod with a religious 
decision that is critical in the full sense of the word. 

The rest is the Synod’s affair. But the Synod should not go about the 
taking of this decision before I have dealt with two points which, in view of 
the foregoing, I cannot leave unspoken. Firstly, in a Christian church, per- 
sonal abuse, as constantly levelled at us, must not provoke either irritation 
or surprise. Where assertions are made which are simply unfounded, they 
must be corrected, if it is worth it. But it is also laid down for us in the Sermon 
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on the Mount that to be reviled is part of the blessedness of Christ’s disciples. 
And for Christians there can be absolutely no question of injured dignity, 
when our Lord has said, in the fifth chapter of St. John, that we are not to 
concern ourselves with honour before men, but with “‘the honour that cometh 
from God only.” We shall therefore rejoice each time that we are able to 
extend a hand in friendship to those who have spoken ill of us, as if nothing 
had happened and without laying down any conditions. We have had occa- 
sion during these last few weeks to observe this Christian duty of ours, and 
hope that we may have it again in the future. 

That applies to our pastors too. We do not, certainly, regard it as admis- 
sible that pastors should attack their own church leaders in the political 
Press. That they have sufficient opportunity to do at our Synods and in 
our church periodicals, and the church administration has, I think, proved 
conclusively enough that it bears no grudge against any pastor or elder who 
may make abundant and vigorous use of such an opportunity. If I have 
a request to make, it is only that such attacks should be directed as far as 
possible against myself and not against others of our governing body — only 
not in the political Press. That would be counter to what is written in I Corin- 
thians 6. And the leaders of a church cannot show indulgence on that point. 

The other item is that for us who carry in our hearts a heritage from 
Martin Luther it is an obligation to maintain a relation of loyalty to those 
set in authority over us, even when the measures that they take may bear 
heavily upon us. It will therefore always be a satisfaction to us if we succeed 
in reaching agreement on any point with the Government to which we owe 
allegiance. And when we do not so succeed, at any rate nobody shall ever 
hear a disparaging or spiteful utterance concerning authority from us. 

But we cannot renounce the right to express in all frankness the things 
that weigh upon the Christian conscience, which those for whom we bear 
pastoral responsibility are not in a position to express for themselves. We 
believe, too, that we are thereby doing what is best for the State system. 
For without truthfulness and candour on both sides there can be no lasting 
fellowship between men. 

I may state that during the weeks now behind us a certain relaxation of 
tension was noticeable in various fields. Even our representative with the 
Government of the German Democratic Republic has not, as was for some 
time to be feared, had to cease his very admirable work, but has been able to 
continue it. What the future will bring is beyond all surmise. We are under 
no illusions as to the extremely grave problems and tasks with which the 
Church of Jesus Christ is faced. But our confidence is founded on that assu- 
rance by our Lord which is our watchword for this year, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” That is what He said, and what 
He promises, that does He most surely fulfil. 
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NEAR EAST TRAVEL DIARY 


I arrived in Alexandria on October 4th, 1950. I had been sent out on 
a tour of the Near East for two purposes — to inform myself as best I could 
about the background of the Christian Community in the countries of that 
part of the world, and to gain first-hand impressions of the work of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society there. It seemed clear that the best place to begin 
was Egypt, although in the time available I could not get any further south 
than Cairo. I am aware that this means that I only saw a tiny fragment of 
Egypt and that therefore impressions gained need to be checked up against 
the wider experience of others. 


My first and most general impression was of a curious combination of 
emptiness and congestion. Egypt looks very large on the map, but most of 
this great area is empty desert. The twenty million people are crammed into 
the fertile strip on each side of the Nile and into the Delta : the desert is always 
present, just on the other side of the sown, changing swiftly from level plain 
to queer, nightmare hills, compact of bare whitish rock and scrub. My 
second general impression was of the terrible poverty of the villagers — and, 
for that matter, of the townsfolk — in contrast with the few incredibly wealthy 
families in whose hands lies almost all the political power. There was no 
“middle” to the country. 


I found the Christian community in good heart but in great perplexity, 
exposed to the full implications of living in a self-conscious Muslim State. 
Islam is more than the religion of a vast majority : it is the established religion, 
and is proving itself as susceptible as any other established orthodoxy to the 
temptations of power. Young Christians especially seemed to be preoccupied 


(as is most natural) with the question, how to gain a livelihood in a Muslim 
State. 


It seemed to me, also, that the Christian diplomat or merchant or business 
man was faced with an equally great problem : is he to be content with secur- 
ing the best interests of his country or business firm, or has he an additional 
obligation to the country to which he is accredited or in which he works ? 
We have in England a body known as the “Frontier Council” which occupies 
itself with questions of Christian discipleship on the frontier between Church 
and world. Do we not need also some sort of “Overseas Christian Frontier 
Council” which would bring politicians, business men and missionaries 
together to consider just such questions in their own more difficult field of 
action? Certainly, at present, with some notable exceptions, there appears 
to be little or no contact between Christians in United Nations organisations 
of one sort and another, or in the Embassies of the various European powers, 
and those occupied in direct missionary work. The Anglican Bishop in Cairo 
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was much exercised about this. I wondered whether the World Council of 
Churches had considered the matter. 

From Egypt I went by air to Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus — a lovely 
island and full of most friendly and attractive people, most of whom belong 
to the autocephalous Orthodox Church of Cyprus. There is a small Muslim 
minority, but there appeared to be little social difficulty between the two 
communities. The chief political issue is, of course, the desire of the Cypriots 
to be joined again to Greece, for in race and in culture they stem from Hellas. 
As an Englishman it was difficult for me to take an unbiased view of this 
matter, but I found it hard to see how such a step would work out econo- 
mically. However, even though they took a poor view of the British Govern- 
ment, they were kindness itself to the individual Britisher, and I wished greatly 
I could spend more time there: it is high on my agenda for “another 
time.” 

[In addition to paying visits to Orthodox leaders, I preached by inter- 
pretation to the Greek Evangelical Church in Larnaka. They originate in 
the missionary work of the Reformed Presbyterians of North America, who 
struck me as very like the “Wee Free’s” in Scotland, but I must say I found 
it rather a jolt to sing the Greek translation of a Metrical Psalm to the tune 
Adeste Fideles ! There is an excellent school in Larnaka, part of the American 
Mission, which I was also asked to address. The island is, of course, full 
of historical interest, with links not only with early Christian times (it was 
after all the first country to have a Christian Governor), but also with the 
Crusades, which any Englishman brought up to admire Richard Lion-Heart 
must find irresistible.] 

Thence, to Israel. Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Galilee, Haifa — and the irri- 
tation of standing a hundred yards from the Old City and not being able 
to get across No Man’s Land! Nobody can miss the sense of vigour in this 
new state, but neither can you miss the sense of insecurity, of having little 
time to lose and many problems to solve. The problems are essentially three. 
The obvious one is that of economic survival under an armistice which is 
still not a peace, surrounded by Arab States who refuse to have anything to 
do with Israel. That is bad enough, but added to it are two more formidable 
ones, cultural and religious. The steady influx of Jews from all over the 
world creates the cultural problem, for you have everything from the cultured 
Jew from Central Europe to the Yemenite, people who have been in Meso- 
potamia for centuries and have absorbed the culture of the Euphrates valley 
and people from the North African coast and even from China — and all 
to be welded into one people in as short a space of time as possible! Many 
immigrants know little or no Hebrew, and some, indeed, speak Arabic more 
easily. Added to this is the religious problem of the relation of the new state 
to Orthodox Judaism, when for so many the creative idea which holds their 
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loyalty is the chance of creating in Palestine a democratic socialist republic 
which can use the most modern western techniques to solve the ancient 
problem of the Near East — food and water. You have only to see the irri- 
gation and afforestation schemes in Galilee to realise how fascinating this 
enterprise must be, and you have only to talk to people engaged on it to discover 
how tenuous is the connection between what they are doing and the official 
religion of the country. 

The Christian forces are of course small, but those missionary agencies 
which were at work before the formation of the state have freedom to continue 
their work, and the demand for Scriptures, in all European languages as 
well as Hebrew, and for both Old and New Testaments, is real and is increasing. 

From Israel I went on to the Lebanon. I carried one rather unexpected 
speculation with me — suppose the Jews ever got possession of the Old City 
of Jerusalem, now firmly in Arab hands, what would they do with the Temple ? 
Rebuild it and start sacrifices again? That would be unthinkable in the 
twentieth century! It is psychologically impossible, but — what else could 
they do with it? 

The first thing that registered in my mind in the Lebanon was the difference 
between that country and Syria. For so long one had been accustomed to 
think of them as one! Now they are indeed separate — as anyone who tries 
to go by road from Beirut to Damascus soon finds out at the frontier. The 
difference is real enough and has its roots far back in history. The Lebanon 
is still in essence the commercial state over which Hiram, King of Tyre, once 
reigned — the old Phoenicia in modern guise, but so marked by Christian 
history that some fifty per cent of the population are either Maronite, Orthodox 
or Protestant. All up the coast too there is superb evidence of the influence 
of the Crusaders in the castles which impress even though they are ruined. 
The Lebanon has always been open to the sea and to the west. 

Syria has its Christian history, too, but the marks are fainter and the 
Crusader castles more scarce. It is predominantly Muslim and is based on 
the desert. Damascus is a symbol as well as a capital — a lovely habitation, 
set in miraculous green but surrounded by the dun-coloured hills where nothing 
grows but thron-scrub. So, too, are the ruins of Palmyra, sudden in the 
desert, or the Great Mosque in Damascus, once a magnificent Christian 
Church. The tide of Islam has flowed over these relics of Christian life as 
the sand of the desert has encroached on Palmyra. 

In Beirut it was possible, while I was there, to hold a Bible Festival under 
the patronage of the President of the Republic and with the support of all 
the Christian Churches — Maronite, Orthodox and Protestant. That would 
be quite unthinkable in Syria. The Christian forces in the Lebanon are cons- 
cious of being numerous and aware of a long history behind them ; in Syria 
they are few and making their history now. 
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It was in the Lebanon that I met at first hand the problem of the Pales- 
tinian refugees. There they are, still in makeshift tents and feeble mud huts, 
without hope of any final settlement, too often regarded as pawns in a political 
game rather than as human beings. There are fewer in the Lebanon than 
elsewhere — Jordan has half a million of them. There seemed to me no 
hope at all of their getting back to Palestine — and yet all long-term settlement 
schemes break on the twin rocks of Arab refusal to recognise Israel (from 
their standpoint fully justified) and the refugees’ refusal to give up hope of 
their lands in Israel. A tragic situation, without issue. 

From Lebanon-Syria, I went on to Baghdad, where I could only spend 
a very few days, and thence by train to the Persian border, where I was met 
by the Bible Society Agent in Persia, the Rev. A. Nakhosteen, with a friend 
of his and a car — and so through Kermanshah to Hamadan, from Hamadan 
up into the Kurdistan mountains to visit a village there, then on to Teheran, 
down to the oil fields of Abadan on the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
another visit (all too short) to Isfahan, and back to Beirut by air. 

This was, in many ways, the most interesting part of my whole journey. 
Persia is an immense country, largely desert, very high (even the plains are 
some five thousand feet above sea level), and sparsely populated. Of the 
fifteen million inhabitants, half live in the north round the southern end 
of the Caspian Sea, whither I did not manage to penetrate. Out of the whole 
population, only three million live in towns, two million are nomads and 
the remaining ten million live in villages like the one I visited in Kurdistan — 
in mud huts, with little or no medical or any other attention, for the most 
part under the absolute authority of the Khan, who may live in Teheran or 
elsewhere. The curse of Persia is this absentee landlordism. 

On the way from the frontier to Kermanshah we stopped at a village to 
visit members of a most interesting sect of Islam. They call themselves by 
a Persian term which can be translated either “People of God” or “Followers 
of Truth.” There are said to be some 150,000 of them, mainly in the western 
districts. They are sympathetic to Christianity, and they have hand-written 
books in which there are passages which bear a striking similarity to the 
Sermon on the Mount. Some hold that they were originally a Christian sect, 
but that when the Muslim invasion came they went underground and became 
a Muslim sect. That was centuries ago and they have long since forgotten 
their origins ; nevertheless, there they are, and they are “not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” 

The Christian cause in Persia is divided into two “‘armies of occupation” : 
in the north, centred on Teheran, work is under the American Presbyterian 
Mission, while in the south, at Isfahan, is the centre of the work of the Church 
Missionary Society. During the last two or three years, there has been a sharp 
revival of Islam. The veil has come back into general use among women, 
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and the central act of worship of Shi’ite Islam — the mourning for the three 
martyrs Ali, Hussein and Hassan — has become common once more. There 
are enormous schools established for Mullahs, one of which has four thousand 
students. It is small wonder that the fanaticism of the villagers has increased 
and the risks attending evangelism thereby grown much more serious. 

In spite of all this I found the missions quietly carrying on with their work. 
I was greatly impressed both by the missionaries and by the quality and 
achievement of the Bible Society colporteurs. I was also made to realise once 
again the strange power of this Book we distribute throughout the world. 
I met in Teheran a man who had been converted simply by reading the New 
Testament. He rode two hundred miles and more to the nearest Mission 
Station to ask for baptism. I met another — the only Christian landlord 
I heard of — who was similarly converted some six years ago and is so changed 
that his villagers worship the ground he walks on. I heard of one colporteur 
who has over a hundred names in his book — Muslims who are very near 
to Christianity, if they are not secret believers already. 

I was ten days in Greece — a lovely, lovely country, marked deep with 
tragedy. Athens, Corinth, Salonika were the only places I could visit in 
that time, but two things stand out in my memory: the difference that even 
a little peace has made in so short a time, and the vigour and activity of both 
the Orthodox Church and the Protestant Churches. I do not mean that the 
situation is not still desperate economically, but the refugees — nearly a 
million of them — have got back on to the land and at least have tools in 


their hands, a roof over their heads and a sense of being safe from immediate 
violence. 


Religious life is most vigorous. The celebration next summer of the 
entry of St. Paul into Greece 1900 years ago is being taken very seriously 
and should prove a most moving occasion. The Bible Society is in good 
hands and widely respected. One of the most interesting evenings of my 
visit was the one I spent in the prison at Athens, seeing the Prison Chaplain 
conduct a Bible Study group (entirely voluntary) for the prisoners. It was 
a lively discussion, sensibly and ably handled. Later I was able to read some 
of the letters from men who had been helped by just such groups as this, 
and was left in no doubt about their efficacy. 

So, at last, very weary and full to the brim with new impressions, I set 
out for home, via Geneva and Paris. Whether, as we say in England, my 
journey was really necessary, I do not know: but I do know that it was 
infinitely rewarding to me. I got home just in time for Christmas, and one 
of the enduring memories will be the sufprising kindness of everybody I met, 
and their willingness to put me up and to put up with me, when I must at 
times have been an unmitigated nuisance to busy people. 


ERIC FENN. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Archbishop Germanos 


Archbishop Germanos belonged to the generation of pioneers to whom it was 
given to lay the foundations of the ecumenical movement. It is not generally 
known that, as Head of the Theological College at Halki, he drafted in January 
1920 the well-known Encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in which the 
proposal was made to form a “Koinonia” of the Churches. And it is perhaps 
even less realised how much imagination and courage it took at that time to 
come forward with such a proposal and to address it to the Churches “‘wheresoever 
they be.” It must have been a dramatic moment when during the preliminary 
meeting at Geneva in August 1920 Archbishop Séderblom, holding this encyclical 
in his hand, could express to its author his profound sense of gratitude for the 
fact that one and the same conviction had come independently to the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate and to leaders of the Swedish and American Churches. 

It was natural that Archbishop Germanos become the foremost Orthodox 
leader and spokesman in both “‘Faith and Order’ and “Life and Work.” At the 
Stockholm Conference in 1925 of which he was a vice-chairman, he revealed his 
conception of the ecumenical task : “It is imperatively necessary that the idea 
should be revived and strengthened in the various churches that, besides the 
narrower notion of unity which brings together the members of any single com- 
munion and makes of them one body, there is another wider view of unity. In 
that wider unity, all who accept as a fundamental doctrine the revelation of 
God made in Jesus Christ, and who confess Him as their Lord and Saviour 
should not consider themselves as strangers one to another, still less as enemies, 
but as fellow-heirs and of the same body and partakers of His promise in Christ 
by the Gospel (Eph. 3: 6)” (Official Report, p. 629). 

Until the very last months of his life, when he presided over a conference of 
leaders of Orthodox refugee Churches, and when he visited Greece and translated 
the Toronto statement on the nature of the World Council into Greek, he gave a 
large part of his remarkable energy to the World Council of Churches. It was 
therefore fitting that his fellow-presidents of the World Council, assembled in 
London for their meeting, were able to attend the funeral service as a body and 
could pray in the words of the liturgy : “Like as on earth Thou constituted him 
a Minister in Thy Church, so do ordain him now a minister in Thy celestial 
altar.” 
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The Church, the Churches and the World Council of Churches 


The Toronto statement on this subject has had a wider circulation in the 
Churches than any other document which the Council has produced since the 
first Assembly. And in a number of Churches plans have been made for a thorough 
study and discussion of its contents. It is to be hoped that all member Churches 
which have not yet done so will make similar arrangements. For the whole 
raison d’étre of the statement is to get leaders and members of the Churches to 
face the spiritual facts implied in the ecumenical situation and to arrive at the 
widest and deepest possible conversation between the Churches. This present 
number of the Review in which voices from many different backgrounds speak 
very frankly about the issues involved is intended as a further contribution to this 
conversation. The ecumenical movement can only live when the Churches are 
willing to face the true difficulties and the painful aspects of our present situation 
for the sake of that fuller unity which the Lord of the Church desires us to seek. 


The Meeting of the Executive Committee 


The most important decision of the meeting of the Executive Committee held 
at the end of January at Biévres, near Paris, was certainly to propose to the 
Central Committee that the fifth meeting of the Central Committee should be 
held toward the end of 1952 in India. All members agreed that it was essential 
to hold at least one major meeting of the Council in Asia before the next Assembly. 
This is necessary for the sake of the Council itself as well as for the member 
Churches in Asia. In spite of the fact that we now have our East Asia Secretariat 
(jointly with the International Missionary Council), and that several members 
of the World Council staff have been able to visit the Asian Churches, there is 
still a great deal to be done before the problems and opportunities of Asian 
Christianity take their rightful place in the total life of the Council. And the 
only way to achieve this is by personal contact on the spot. 

The Executive Committee issued a letter to the Churches which is printed in 
this number of the Review. The question has been raised whether each meeting 
of the Executive or Central Committee should necessarily express its mind 
about the world situation. The answer is that this is by no means self-evident. 
In this particular case the Committee considered that it was obliged to speak, in 
view of the many misunderstandings which had arisen about the resolution con- 
cerning Korea adopted last summer in Toronto. At the time of writing it is too 
early to say whether the Biévres letter has clarified the situation. As the inter- 
national situation becomes more and more critical and the categories of thought 
and judgment of the peoples seem to become more and more divergent (not only 
between East and West !) it becomes increasingly difficult to get all sorts and 
conditions of men to listen to an international and ecumenical word which by its 
very nature does not fit in with the national patterns in which they are accus- 
tomed to think. 
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The Presidents meet 


The meeting at Biévres was followed by a meeting of the Presidents of the 
World Council at Lambeth Palace. Within the structure of the World Council 
the Presidents have no administrative function. But through their visits to 
member Churches (such as the visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to Australia 
and New Zealand and of Dr. Boegner to South America), through their speaking, 
together or alone, for the World Council, and through the guidance which they 
give in matters of general policy, they render a great service to the Council. 
In order, however, that they may perform this service together it is essential that 
they should know each other’s mind. And so the Lambeth meeting became one 
of unhurried and informal sharing of concerns and convictions. 


Religious Liberty 

Have the utterances and interventions of the World Council really made any 
difference to the Churches most concerned? Let one of them which knows the 
issue by bitter experience give the answer. At their recent Assembly the Evan- 
gelical Church of Spain adopted a resolution which reads in part : ““The Assembly 
of the Evangelical Church of Spain expresses its gratitude for the noble efforts 
of the World Council and many others, pursued outside our country, to help 
those who like our Church are weak and must live in great difficulties owing to 
the lack of religious liberty. It expresses also its strong appreciation of the 
profound solidarity which the Conference (of the Churches of the Latin Coun- 
tries of Europe) has shown with regard to the precarious legal situation of our 
Churches — a solidarity which brings to our Churches great moral encourage- 
ment.” 


Can we maintain our unity ? 


There is a sentence in the letter sent by the Executive Committee to the 
Churches which needs to be specially underlined : “‘As Christians in East and 
West think of and pray for each other, let them do so with the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus, and therefore look not on their own things but on the things of 
others.” 

We rejoice in the fact that in spite of the almost unbearable tension between 
the nations the membership of the World Council includes Churches in nations 
which find themselves on opposite sides in the present political conflict and that 
in spite of the great difficulties contacts between these Churches are being main- 
tained. For it is the very raison d’étre of the Council to manifest that the unity 
in Christ is more fundamental and more powerful than the divisive political 
forces. 

At the same time it is clear that this unity is constantly threatened. We do 
not refer to any steps which political authorities may take, or to the possibility of 
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war, for it has been shown conclusively that real spiritual unity is not at the 
mercy of the powers that be and that it may even become deeper and more real 
when it is challenged from the outside. No, the real menace lies in ourselves. 
It lies in the tendency, found in the Churches on both sides, to allow political 
considerations consciously, and more often unconsciously, to determine our 
Christian relationships. It lies also in our lack of ecumenical imagination which 
makes it so hard for us to understand the faith, the life, the spiritual opportunities 
of Churches living in completely different circumstances, and to have confidence 
in them. 

This does not mean that anyone in the ecumenical movement is asked to 
give up his integrity or to suppress his convictions. But it does mean that we 
should seek to develop that Christian sense of proportion according to which our 
political judgments are seen as relative and in no sense final. It is inevitable in 
the present world situation that our member Churches should differ in their con- 
ception of, and attitude to, the acute international problems, but it is not inevi- 
table that such differences should lead to a breach of fellowship. For the power 
that holds it together is stronger than any worldly force. Is it not precisely the 
mission of our Council to-day to demonstrate that the Lord gathers His children 
precisely at the moment when humanity is breaking apart? 





BOOK REVIEWS 


FACTS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


COMMUNISM AND THE CHURCHES : A DOCUMENTATION, by J. B. BARRON AND 
H. M. Wappams. S.C.M. Press, London, 1950. 102 pp. 4s. 


L’EGLISE DERRIERE LE RIDEAU DE FER, by ROGER LATU. 2nd edition. Maison 

de la Bonne Presse, Paris, 1949. 173 pp. Fr. frs. 175. 

THE CHURCH IN RED CHINA LEANS TO ONE SIDE, by SAMUEL E. BoYLe. Hong 

Kong, 1950. 152 pp. (Published by the author.) 

Anyone wo has lived under a Communist régime learns very quickly that 
“facts” do not necessarily give an accurate picture of the situation around 
him. The problem does not lie in the facts themselves. The Communists 
do not usually make up falsehoods out of whole cloth. The problem arises 
in the way facts are used to build a picture of reality, the way they are selected 
and their meaning interpreted. Behind the iron curtain, the Communists 
have won more than half their battle for the human soul, when they convince 
confused opponents that their social and philosophical structure of meaning 
is nothing but the “facts” which have fallen together in spontaneous com- 
bination. This side of the iron curtain our greatest danger is to forget that 
side of the picture which would show us why Communism appeals to millions 
with the strength of a new faith — its plan for a new society, the social injustice 
and the failure of faith and hope for which we have been responsible in the 
pre-communist world, and the sense of historical destiny which give the 
movement inner power. We should ask of reports on conditions behind the 
iron curtain, that they build a picture of the reality there, which will help 
us to understand these lands, and help them to understand themselves. 

Of the three books mentioned above, the documentation by Barron 
& Waddams contributes most to our understanding. The authors have picked 
an admittedly limited field, for which material is not difficult to gather in 
the West. They are concerned to present the documentary evidence, which 
underlies the church-state relations in Communist-dominated countries in 
eastern Europe. Only so much of the authors’ own text is added as is neces- 
sary to string these documentary quotations together, and explain the back- 
ground of some of them. The important events in the church-state struggle 
in each country are also summarized to help the reader. The whole is an 
important contribution to sound understanding of the churches in East Euro- 
pean countries. It is clear from these documents that conditions are not the 
same everywhere, although everywhere the Church lives and Communists 
must make some concession to this fact. There are degrees of totalitarianisms, 
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and there are degrees of courage, clear understanding, and tact, with which 
totalitarianism is met. 

It would be dangerous however, to believe with Mr. Waddams in his 
preface to this book that “Its pages contain basic and indisputable documents 
and facts, and from these the reader can draw his own conclusions.” Important 
as these documents and events are, they are not the basic facts of the encounter 
between the churches and Communism behind the iron curtain. They are the 
shadowy official reflections of a reality which works itself out daily in the 
struggles of congregations and Christians to live their faith under the eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological pressure of the Communists. This docu- 
mentation does not, by itself, give an understanding of the problem in any 
country, on the basis of which conclusions can be drawn. The government 
statements and laws here presented are as much a camouflage of government 
actions as a guide to them. Public church statements, needless to say, reflect 
that part of the truth as the church understands it, which the church finds 
it possible or wise at the time, to publish. The reader should use this little 
volume as an indispensable aid to his understanding but not as a foundation 
for it. He should be able to ask more intelligent questions on the basis of 
having read it, which will then lead him to the “basic Facts.” 

The past year has brought a number of new events which belong within 
the scope of this book. The situation in China has set its pattern. For Pro- 
testants the events in East Germany are of paramount importance. Inform- 
ation about the Church in North Korea is hard to come by, but the balance 
of the book would be helped by at least a few facts about this extreme case 
of Communist persecution. Ecumenical interest would also suggest that, 
when the authors produce a second edition, an attempt be made to find a 
few facts about the condition of evangelical churches where they are in a 
small minority — the Baptists in Russia for example, and the Evangelicals 
in Poland and the Balkans. 

Roger Latu’s L’Eglise derriére le Rideau de Fer raises for us the question : 
What kind of help can we hope for from our Roman Catholic friends, in 
understanding the nature of the Communist challenge, and finding Christian 
resources for meeting it? Latu’s book contains a certain number of facts, 
in chronological order, with a chapter on each East European country. He 
quotes copiously from official Roman Catholic statements in the countries 
concerned. He unquestionably deals with terrible things. Whatever its past 
worldliness and sin, the Roman Catholic Church has suffered more direct 
attack and persecution than other churches, and certainly more than it deserves. 
Yet the basic self-righteous, polemical attitude of this book is such as 
can only destroy its impact on the non-Roman world. M. Latu seems to 
make no effort to understand the circumstances surrounding the facts of 
the Roman Church struggle which he presents. He weighs no factors. He 
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never conceives the notion that the Roman Church might be a worldly insti- 
tution, whose leaders are capable of making mistakes, or even sinning on 
occasion. He identifies his church with its bishops and cardinals, and so 
deprives us of much knowledge of the daily work of priests with their con- 
gregations under totalitarian pressure. This vitiates his message of hope, 
which is confined to a few remarks about the eternal nature of the Church 
against which this wave of evil will finally break. 

Non-Roman Christians cannot read such a book without great scepticism 
precisely because there is no self-analysis in it — no attempt to understand 
the action of God in terms both of judgment and redemption toward His 
children. Consequently the objective insight is missing which only such 
Christian humility can create. We need the help of Roman Catholic brethren 
in understanding and ministering to a soul-sick Communist world. We need 
the fruit of their experience, and the strength of their prayers in this task. 
There are, fortunately, sources in the Roman Church from which this humbler, 
profounder, more objective insight comes. M. Latu would, for instance, 
profit by reading copies of the China Missionary, published by Roman groups 
in Hong Kong, not only to improve his chapter on China (which is, as it 
stands, nearly worthless), but to imbibe its spirit and approach. 

Boyle’s The Church in Red China Leans to One Side is an outspoken pole- 
mic from the other side — that of narrow divisive fundamentalism. For its 
thesis, that ““modernism” and liberalism have led directly to appeasement of 
Communism and betrayal of the Christian faith by all the churches connected 
with the National Christian Council, and the Lutheran Church as well, the 
book would not be worthy of comment here. Its value is, that the author 
has painstakingly collected and translated a number of extremely valuable 
source materials. Statements from the National Christian Council, and from 
various church leaders connected with it are there. An admirably detailed 
analysis of the contents of the Lutheran publication Hsin Y Pao, showing 
its changes under the Communists, is the heart of the book. The editor 
of this paper is allowed to speak enough so that his sincerity, and his need 
for the sympathy and help of Christians everywhere, is far more evident than 
the heresy of which Boyle is trying to convict him. One sees through the 
quotations and documents of this book the confusion, but also some of 
the sincere faith of the Church in China, which will find its expression in time. 

Since the power of scholarship lends persuasiveness to the author’s thesis, 
a word should be said in warning about his use of the sources. His analysis 
of Dr. T. C. Chao fails to take account of Dr. Chao’s principal theological 
work since the war (A New Interpretation of Christianity), which recorded 
the deepening of his Christian faith and experience through imprisonment. 
It leans heavily on The Life of Jesus written well before the war, with much 
of which Dr. Chao would not now agree. The author also fails to distinguish 
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between statements of official policy from the National Christian Council, 
and personal or group statements of individuals in some way connected with 
it. He makes much of the utterances of certain leftist Christians who in fact 
represent nobody (notably H.Y. Chang and Y.T. Wu) but who have used 
the confidence which the government bestows on them to commit as many 
church groups as possible to their point of view. These are only examples 
of distorted use of sources which will be evident to the careful reader. It 
remains, alone for its translation of original materials, a contribution to 
our knowledge of the Church behind the Iron Curtain. 
CHARLES WEST. 


SOME ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOKS 


Le BREVIAIRE ROMAIN, LATIN ET FRANCAIS. Nouvelle version du Psautier. 


Labergerie, Paris, 1949. 8,000 pp. 12,000 to 15,200 Fr. frs. (according to 
binding ). 


PeTiT BREVIAIRE DES Laics, textes traduits et rythmés en vue de la récitation 
a haute voix, par dom Gérard Thibaut. Edition Brepois, Turnhout ( Bel- 
gique) et Paris, 1948. 


PAQUES ET LA SEMAINE DES VETEMENTS BLANCS. Paroissien des Journées 
universitaires, par Pierre Paris. Edition des Commandeurs, Villedieu 
(Manche ), 1938. 106 + 57 pp. 


DevANT Digu. Introduction par G. Villepelet, prétre de Saint-Sulpice. Le 
Puy, X. Mappus, 1946. 264 pp. 300 Fr. frs. 


The most ecumenical prayer of the Roman Church is its liturgical order, 
the Divine Office, which is composed of seven canonical hours: Matins and 
Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, Nones, Vespers and Compline. The Office is 
sung according to the Gregorian chant by the colleges of canons and the 
contemplative religious orders, while the secular diocesan priests and the 
active religious orders recite the Office in concentrated form from the book 
called the “Breviary.” 

The Office is entirely biblical. The essential part consists of the Psalms 
(the whole Psalter is read every week), and the most important sections of 
the Old and New Testaments are also included in the liturgical cycle. A large 
number of the hymns and prayers of the temporal’ go back to the earliest 
history of the Church, but through the centuries the Office has been enriched 
by new festivals emphasising different aspects of the Christian mystery. The 
third Nocturn of Matins usually includes short extracts of a homiletic cha- 
racter from the Early Fathers, commenting on the gospel passage for the 
day, while the second Nocturn in the sanctoral* refers to the lives of the 


1 The part of the breviary which varies with the cycle of the Christian year is called 
**temporal” (‘‘the proper of time’’). 


The part relating to the festivals of the saints is called ‘‘sanctoral’’. (Editor’s note). 
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saints and to the outstanding events in the history of the Church. Nothing is 
left to be improvised by those who recite the Office. While the prayers of the 
Psalms stimulate the ardours of the soul, the dogmatic wealth of the Scrip- 
tures, dispensed by the wisdom of the Church according to the order of the 
mysteries of Christ in the cycle of the liturgical year, nourishes the piety of the 
worshipper and gives it balance. 

This is the Church’s daily homage to Christ — the “priceless ointment 
whose perfume fills the whole house,”’ with which the Bride anoints the Bride- 
groom’s feet. The popularity which the breviary enjoys among many of our 
separated brethren seems the best proof of its ecumenical value, and that is 
why it is mentioned first here. 

However, owing to the difficulties of the Latin language, the treasures 
of the liturgy in its original form are practically inaccessible to many lay 
people ; yet they are insisting more and more on using in their personal prayers 
the official texts of the Church. During the last few years, therefore, attempts 
have been made to make the Office accessible to lay people either through 
complete translations or through adaptations. 

After several more or less successful attempts, a perfect translation seems 
to have been achieved in the work of Pére Hugueny, O.P., re-edited by Pére 
Roguet, O.P. : Le Bréviaire romain, latin et frangais. A general introduction by 
Abbé Philippeau gives all the directions needed for reciting it. The original 
calendar and tables are reproduced. The text of the Office is arranged in 
two columns (in Latin and French). The Psalms are translated from the 
new version of Pius XII — with its greater clarity — and arranged with titles 
and sub-titles. Their contents are summarised in a brief note, together with 
an explanation of the difficult words. The editors have succeeded in print- 
ing the whole Common in a single medium-sized volume ; and this volume 
also includes both the temporal and the sanctoral. The breviary is already pre- 
cious to priests. This intelligent and well-prepared edition will be of great value 
to Roman Catholic lay folk (and, we venture to think, to many non-Catholics), 
as introducing them to the “great didascalia’’ of the Roman Church. 

However, the full Office is very long, and many devout Catholics will never 
read it. Something besides a translation is needed : a summary to meet the 
needs of the large majority of believers. There are real difficulties here. 
Among several attempts of this kind, attention should be drawn to the latest, 
by Dom Gérard Thibaut (of the Benedictine Abbey of Clervaux): Petit 
bréviaire des laics. The author has not included Matins, which forms part 
of the night office. The Lauds and “Little Hours” are reduced to the simplest 
form, with a hymn, one well-chosen Psalm (except at Vespers, when there 
are three), the Chapter, the Versicles and the Collect. The hymns are set 
to a Gregorian chant. The Psalms are translated from the Hebrew ; person- 
ally we think it is a pity that the language is so archaic, including the name 
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Yahweh — which is contrary to usual Christian practice. But we are glad 
to draw attention to the author’s ecumenical concern, shown in many places, 
especially in one of the appendices: “Prayer for Christian Unity.” 

In spite of these praiseworthy efforts, we are still waiting for the ideal 
“breviary” for lay people, which will interpret the riches of the Divine Office 
with discernment and flexibility in deep understanding of the needs and capa- 
cities of lay men and women — something comparable to the very beautiful 
Office divin de l’ Eglise universelle, brought out in the Protestant series Eglise 
et Liturgie (éditions Labor et Fides). 

Another book of liturgical prayers of the same type is Paques et la Semaine 
des vétements blancs, although this book includes the Eucharist as well as 
the Office. This little book, edited by the late Abbé Pierre Paris, the chaplain 
of the “University Parish,” consists of the text of the Easter liturgy — Holy 
Week being the time when the “University Parish” scattered all over France 
holds its annual congress, usually near some famous cathedral or place of 
pilgrimage. The commentary on the liturgical text is full of scholarship and 
of an infectious enthusiasm. The whole spirit of the “reborn” Christians of 
the early Church lives agains in these pages. The book revives the procession 
to the Baptistry during Easter Vespers — a custom which ‘has been adopted 
by the “University Parish.” And it contains some very beautiful and ancient 
prayers, like the prayer of oblation and Serapion’s hymn (IVth century). 

Finally I would mention an anthology of the finest prayers used by Chris- 
tians ever since the birth of the Church. It is the outcome of collaboration 
between the students at the Seminary of Lyons and is entitled : Devant Dieu. 
The very suggestive preface was written by M.G. Villepelet, head of the 
Seminary. He points out that the “Our Father” is not the only prayer taught 
by Our Lord. Jesus also used the Psalms in prayer, and He listened readily 
to the supplications which were addressed to Him. And He suggested that 
people should freely lift up their souls to the Father. So too the Church has 
preserved prayers like the Gloria in Excelsis of Christmastide, the Nunc 
dimittis and the Magnificat. The orationes furtivae used by Christians during 
the course of the centuries fall into this category, all being paraphrases of 
the Lord’s Prayer in many different forms. 

This anthology has value as spiritual training ; it will help the meditative 
reader to meet the Master within, and after he closes the book he will be 
open to the influence of the Holy Spirit. There are no limits to what might 
have been included in this book. The authors have selected prayers from 
every century: from the Early Fathers, and from mediaeval, modern and 
contemporary times. The Protestants have not been forgotten, from Clément 
Marot to Jean de Saussure. M. Villepelet writes : ““At a time when Christians 
of different confessions feel the uniting power of prayer and of spiritual tra- 
ditions enriched by doctrine, it is hoped that this anthology will prove a 
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modest contribution to Christian unity. It shows that the theological students 
who published it are first and foremost men who believe in prayer, and who 
realise that a Christian’s thoughts can and must be one with his prayers. 
It is therefore quite natural that their first tangible contribution is in the 
form of a book of prayer. They have had the joy of discovering the writings 
of the Protestant theologian Ménégoz, and have made their own, this admir- 
able declaration of faith : “The destiny of Christianity in the world depends 
on the attitude of Christians to prayer... Either Christianity will conquer 
the world through prayer, or it will perish... The value of any theology, 
any dogma or any religious philosophy depends on what it says about prayer.” 
This quotation alone shows the ecumenical purpose of the anthology. 


MAURICE VILLAIN. 


UNITY IN PRAYER 


THE WAY OF WorsHIP, A STUDY IN ECUMENICAL RECOVERY, by SCOTT 
FRANCIS BRENNER. Macmillan, New York, 1944. 200 pp. $2.—. 


WORSHIP IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, A STUDENT APPROACH, by WILLIAM 
NICHOLLS. Cyclostyled grey book issued by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva, 1950. Sw. frs. 2.50. 


VENITE ADOREMUS. Second edition, World’s Student Christian Federation 
Prayer Book. La Concorde, Lausanne, 1951. 369 pp. Sw. frs. 8.— 
(approx.). 


L’OFFICE DIVIN DE CHAQUE Jour. Eglise et Liturgie. Delachaux et Niestlé, 
Neuchatel et Paris. 258 pp. Sw. frs. 6.75. , 


PRAYERS OF WORLD FELLOWSHIP. James Clark, London. 58 pp. 2s. 6d. 
PRAYERS OF THE WORLD WIDE CHuRCH. S.P.G., London, 1947. 45 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD AT ONE IN PRAYER, edited by DANIEL J. FLEMING. Harpers, 
New York and London, 1942. 204 pp. $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PRAYER, AN ANTHOLOGY OF PRAYER, edited by DONALD 
B. ALDRICH. Permabooks, New York, 1949. 234 pp. 35 c. 


Those familiar with ecumenical gatherings know that uniting in common 
worship is, and will remain for a long time, one of the crucial issues of the 
Ecumenical Movement. It implies a good deal of training to be able to par- 
ticipate really in the ways and forms of worship of a confession other than 
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our own. We have also to learn to put our personal prayers into a world- 
wide setting, that is, to put them in the context of God’s purpose for His whole 
Church and His whole World and to pray realistically for those both near 
by and far off. Therefore every prayer-book or collection of prayers which 
widens our horizon and helps us to penetrate more deeply in one another’s 
prayer-life should be welcomed. 

The liturgical renewal which has taken place in recent years, simulta- 
neously in a number of Churches, shows a definite convergence at many 
points. It marks generally a return to certain classical and simple forms of 
the ancient, undivided Church ; it lays renewed stress on the sacramental 
life ; at the same time, it aims at greater simplicity of form and language, 
in order to make the service accessible to the man-in-the-street. 

It is the challenging aspect of Dr. Brenner’s book that he tries to go back 
to the origins of Christian worship and then analyzes what he calls “its dis- 
integration and its recovery.” He earnestly believes that we are now in process 
of rediscovering many values that the divided Church had lost, and his book 
ends with “An Ecumenical Liturgy in Outline,” which retains the essential 
elements of the traditional Eucharistic Services of the Church both East and 
West. 

Is not the Liturgy adopted recently for use in the United Church of South 
India one more proof that our various Protestant (and Anglican) denomi- 
nations stand much nearer to one another today in this realm of worship 
than we dared to believe ? 

The document issued by the World’s Student Christian Federation, Wor- 
ship in the Ecumenical Movement — a Student Approach, is much more limited 
in its aim than Dr. Brenner’s book, but it analyzes with remarkable clarity 
the problems involved in common worship. At the same time this booklet 
shows the blessing which rests on our ecumenical experience of one- 
ness, when we. truly pray together in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is significant that the new prayer-book of the Federation should include, 
besides Morning and Evening Prayers, Services of Holy Communion. In 
the first edition of Venite Adoremus (1935), the latter were excluded because 
the leaders of the Federation were afraid that they might be used indiscrimi- 
nately, and “the Sacrament of Holy Communion is in a special sense the 
province of the Churches as such.” Today the Federation has come of age 
in ecumenical matters, and there is much less fear that Communion Services 
will be held without consideration. The principle that the Federation “cannot 
hold communion services of its own” is fully maintained ; but students are 
encouraged to attend (without communicating when this goes against the 
rule of their Church) the services organised during ecumenical gatherings by 
confessions other than their own. The present book should help them to 
understand what is going on and to join in the prayers of their fellow-students. 
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The choice of the servides to be included in such a book will always satisfy 
some and disappoint others, but it seems to us well balanced; the Morning 
Services are those of the American Lutheran Church, of the Church of Scotland 
and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., plus an Order of Service 
for use in a Congregational Church. The Holy Communion Services are those 
in use in the Church of Sweden, in the Reformed Church of France, in the 
Church of England and the Holy Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. The 
Evening Services are the Vespers of the German Lutheran Church, the Evening 
Prayers of the Church of England and the Office of Compline. The last 
service in the book, and this is a most happy addition, is “the Methodist 
Covenant Service.” 

All services are given in three languages and most of them with music. 

In several churches certain groups have felt the need to come back, in 
a shorter form, to the old canonical Hours and to publish a kind of Breviary 
for daily use ; liturgical groups have published such books in Sweden (Den 
Svenska Tidegadrden, Lund 1944) in France (Editions luthériennes, Paris- 
Strasbourg 1946), in Germany (Das Stundengebet, Kassel 1948). The Ecu- 
menical value of L’Office divin de chaque jour, published in Switzerland by 
the group “Eglise et Liturgie,” lies in the fact that its inspiration, structure 
and content are drawn from the treasures of the great liturgies of the West- 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and Lutheran, and to a lesser extent also from 
the Eastern Church. It provides for a daily Morning, Midday and Evening 
Service, and follows the rhythm of the Liturgical Year. To those who cri- 
ticize the composite character of this Prayer-book, the authors answer that 
they have no tradition of their own to draw from, and that Reformed people 
are afraid of monotonous repetitions of one set form. 

We cannot analyze in detail the various collections of prayers we have 
mentioned above. Their common character is that they seek to be world- 
wide, drawing their material form many countries and traditions. 

The Prayers of World Fellowship present us with a fine series of Orders 
of Service well fitted for use in an Ecumenical gathering, and a good choice 
of “additional prayers” for various occasions and all conditions of men. 

The Prayers of the World-Wide Church, published by the S.P.G., seek to 
answer the needs of a changed missionary situation in which “the earlier 
division of Churches into the ‘sending’ Church of lands long evangelised, 
and the ‘receiving’ or ‘missionary’ Churches in countries which had only 
recently received the Gospel, is no longer true to fact.” Stress is laid on the 
world-wide character of the Church, on unity, on the coming of the Kingdom, 
but the book also includes special prayers for specific countries and situations 
(the latter may be subject to swift change !). 

The most original feature of The World at One in Prayer is that it contains 
a number of simple, personal prayers collected in the Younger Churches. 
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Some of them are striking by their brevity and freshness. On this point as 
on many others, may not fresh light come from the East ? 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH. 


INTERCOMMUNION 





Dig GESCHICHTE DER ABENDMAHLSFROMMIGKEIT IN ZEUGNISSEN UND 


BERICHTEN, by HANS Preuss. C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh, 1939. 
301 pp. DM. 13.—. 


A REVIEW OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE PROBLEM OF INTERCOMMUNION, by 
E. C. Dewick. Holywell Press, Oxford. 12 pp. 
(Reprinted from “The Modern Churchman,” March 15th, 1950.) 


CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND, being the report of Conversations between 
representatives of the Archbishop of Canterbury and representatives of 
the Evangelical Free Churches in England. S.P.C.K. London, 1950. 

48 pp. 


Having regard to the pervasiveness and intractability of the problem of 
intercommunion, there is surprisingly little literature dealing with the subject. 
Should it precede or follow the consummation of union between churches ? 
Should it presuppose agreement about the details of eucharist doctrine, or of 
doctrine generally ? How is it related to the doctrine of the ministry ? These 
and other important questions upon which judgment is seriously divided are 
seldom treated in and for themselves, though they must be discussed in any 
practical approach to the unity of the Church and form part of any negotia- 
tions for church union. So a review of recent literature must begin by regret- 
ting the lack of writing on these themes, and plead for more, so that the theo- 
logical issues may be systematically dealt with, and the non-theological factors 
be duly estimated and appreciated. 

The way in which the problem of intercommunion has been raised in 
discussions about Church unity and schemes for Church union in recent years 
can be seen in the valuable series of documents edited by the Bishop of Chi- 
chester: Documents on Christian Unity I, II and III. These documents 
present the issue of intercommunion mainly in terms of ecclesiastical polity, 
rather than in terms of theology. And while understanding has grown in the 
course of the years, there has been little real modification of the various posi- 
tions adopted by the different churches. There is little likelihood of any 
advance unless some new approach can be made to the problem. That may 
well account for the lack of literature on intercommunion ; for all that can 
be said within the present terms of the discussion seems to have been said, 
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and no individual theologian is likely to feel that he has sufficient authority 
to make fresh advances on behalf of his church. 

It is therefore interesting that some recent work hardly touches on official 
negotiations and discussions at all. For example, Hans Preuss has written a 
book on the history of Eucharistic piety in sources and documents, in which 
intercommunion is not explicitly mentioned at all, but which provides some 
material upon which the theologian interested in intercommunion must 
ponder. The book is a selection of the literature about Eucharistic practices 
of the churches of Western Europe from the time of the early Fathers down 
to our own day. Roman piety, as well as Lutheran and Reformed ; the prac- 
tices of mediaevalism, of pietism and of the Enlightenment ; the customs of 
the Anglo-Saxon world, the changes effected in the nineteenth century, and 
the problems confronting the churches today, these are all quoted direct from 
the statements of responsible churchmen or the official documents of the 
churches themselves. A very useful, even indispensable book. 

One or two points need further comment. The various authorities quoted 
have remarkably little of interest to say in direct relation to intercommunion. 
After Lutherans and Reformed went their separate ways, the piety of each 
church seems to have developed for a long time without considering the possi- 
bility of admitting Christians of other confessions to the Lord’s Table. 
The sacramental life of Christians was lived within their own ecclesiastical 
tradition. A new consciousness was not born until the union of Reformed 
and Lutheran churches in the nineteenth century. Here two notes were 
sounded, the one emphasising the possibility of a new Eucharistic doctrine, 
forming a new, a higher unity (p. 187); the other stating that the compromise 
has succeeded only in taking away the real presence of the body and blood 
from the altar, in that the words of institution were read simply as a “report.” 
Within the united church experience seems to have led to new insights, though 
not to uniformity. Could the diversity have been prevented by previous dis- 


cussion ? Or had the new experience of a common sacramental life begun 
to engender its own piety and doctrine ? 


Again later on there are reports of some unusual experiences at the Lord’s 
Table, in camps for prisoners-of-war and before battle. Three instances are 
recorded from the war of 1870 and from the two world wars of this century. 
All read as if there were a mixed congregation present. Certainly there is no 
hint of anyone being excluded. In such an emergency the sacramental life of 
the soldiers was recognised as being sufficiently real for them to share in a 
common sacramental service. This must surely raise ultimate theological 
problems. If it be claimed that these are emergencies, which must not be 
made the standard for everyday practice, we may well ask whether the whole 
life of the Church today is not an “emergency” existence. Do we know the 
hour when the Lord cometh? Perhaps the most intriguing question, which 
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the book does not answer, is whether Roman Catholics took part in the Com- 
munion service held in a German prisoner-of-war camp during the last war. 
If so, the Roman Church must also face the question of the theological signi- 
ficance of such an admittedly unusual act. 


The Rev. E. C. Dewick has written a very valuable survey of contemporary 
“attitudes” towards intercommunion, in an article first published in The 
Modern Churchman for the “Friends of Reunion.” He divides the attitudes 
into “‘Absolutist” and “Relativist,” and into “practical” and “theoretical.”* 
The article is well documented, and is a useful short summary of the present 
situation. The conclusions suggested are themselves points of important 
theological difference. Mr. Dewick rightly pleads for mutual respect between 
those who do, and those who do not practise intercommunion. Respect, on 
the whole, I think we have ; but of itself it will not help to solve the problem, 
only to maintain good relations till it is solved. The problem is theological 
and ecclesiastical, at any rate in part, and mere respect will not solve the 
problems of truth and tradition involved in the present situation. Mr. Dewick 
also asks us to recognise all our differences as differences within the universal 
Church. But again, that avoids one of the most difficult and valuable tensions 
in the ecumenical movement, viz. that between churches that do and those 
that do not hold themselves to be the one Church of Jesus Christ. This same 
remark applies to the appeal to regard no existing ministry or sacrament as 
fully valid. Some churches will not, and cannot, be brought to that save on 
theological grounds. We cannot wish our way into new attitudes of this sort. 
We can continue discussion in the present atmosphere of trust and goodwill 
and trust that the way will be made plain to us. 

It is after reviewing some of this literature that the Report of a Commis- 
sion to the Archbishop of Canterbury becomes significant. In a sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge, Dr. Fisher suggested that a 
new approach should be made, as there seemed to be no way forward to 
intercommunion between the English Free Churches and the Church of 
England in the present set-up. He suggested that, if the Free Churches could 
“take episcopacy into their systems,”’ a new situation would be created in 
which the whole question could be approached anew. This suggestion was 
taken up by the Free Churches, and for the past two years a Joint Commis- 
sion has been sitting under the Chairmanship of the Bishop of Derby 
(Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson) and the Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford 
(Dr. N. Micklem). Their Report has now been issued under the title Church 
Relations in England. It is important to remember that it does not concern 
the larger and more ultimate question of church union, but the different 
question of intercommunion. What are the conditions under which inter- 
communion could take place between the Anglican and episcopal and the 
Free and non-episcopal churches in England? The answer is that it cannot 
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take place at all with the present ministries of the Free Churches. But if any 
Free Church were to authorise some of its ministers to be episcopally ordained, 
and some to be validly consecrated as bishops, then it would be possible for 
the Anglican Church to authorise its members to receive communion in any 
Free Church where there was an episcopally-ordained minister, and to admit 
members of such Free Churches to its own sacraments. This step has not yet 
been taken by any Free Church. Indeed, on both sides the desire has been 
expressed that there should be no hasty discussion or decision about the 
matter. But the significant point is that in our own time an entirely new 
approach has been made to the problem of intercommunion by a responsible 
ecclesiastic, speaking as an authority of his Church, and that new approach 
has led to quite new thinking. As the two chairmen of the Commission said 
in a broadcast about their Report, the document they have produced will ask 
many Christians in England, “Do you want intercommunion with your 
separated brethren?” Perhaps the answer of English churchmen to that 
question will write a new and most hopeful chapter on intercommunion, not 
only for themselves but for the universal Church. 


JOHN MARSH. 


RECENT BOOKS ON DOGMATICS 


THE FAITH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, by GusTAV AULEN. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1948. 457 pp. $5.—. 


DIE CHRISTLICHE WAHRHEIT. LEHRBUCH DER DOGMATIK IN ZWEI BANDEN, by 
PAUL ALTHAUS. 2. Auflage, 1949. 892 pp. DM. 27.—. 


GEGENWART CuristTI, by Otto A. DILSCHNEIDER. Grundriss einer Dogmatik 
der Offenbarung. Bertelsmann, Gutersloh, 1948. 658 pp. DM. 24.—. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO REFORMED Docmatics, by A. LECERF. Lutterworth 
Press, London, 1949. 408 pp. 25s. 


DOGMATICS IN OUTLINE, by KARL BARTH. S.C.M. Press, London, 1949. 
155 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Diz KIRCHLICHE DoGmaTiK, III/2; Die Lehre von der Schépfung, by KARL 
BaRTH. C. Kaiser, Miinchen. Evang. Verlag, Zollikon-Ziirich, 1948. 
Sw. frs. 35.—. 


Diz CHRISTLICHE LEHRE VON Gott. Dogmatik Band /, by EMiL BRUNNER. 
Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1946. 391 pp. Sw. frs. 16.50 (linen), frs. 14.50 
(paper). English edition : Lutterworth Press, London, 1949, 361 pp. 21s. 


From an ecumenical point of view, the most immediately interesting of 
the books named is that by Gustav Aulén. The title as translated obscures 
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the shade of intention with which the book is written. Allmdnnelig is the 
“catholic” of the three credal symbols in general use, and the book addresses 
itself to the task of wresting from the data of the Christian faith what essen- 
tially belongs to it. The study of the Christian faith as held by a specific com- 
munion is quite legitimate, but it does not happen to be the function of syste- 
matic theology as here conceived. At the same time the confessional element 
must be allowed to be illuminating for the understanding of what is essentially 
Christian. “The genuinely Christian exists only within and through these 
denominational expressions, but the decisive question in relation to these 
forms is the question about their genuinely Christian quality” (18f). The 
work is on a massive scale and is masterly in its exposition. The author is par- 
ticularly sensitive to the dangers on the one hand of mechanical objectivity, 
and on the other of spiritualising dissolution. 

Paul Althaus’ Die Christliche Wahrheit, which he himself described as a 
commentary on his own earlier Grundriss der Dogmatik, has reached a second 
revised edition. The book is written from inside Christianity and if it is 
“scientific” it is so only under the proviso that Christianity, faith and the 
Church must always press the enquiry concerning what they are in themselves. 
Hence theology is the Christian faith becoming scientifically conscious of 
itself ; but it is the Church which alone may practise theology, if it is to be 
distinguished from philosophy. The first volume of the work affirms the 
need of a doctrine of Ur-Offenbarung, not in the sense of a praeteritum but 
in that of a praesens, not as the beginning of a history of religion but as a 
universal prius. Only so can St. Paul’s meaning be rightly expressed, that 
man’s inexcusability is not created by the Incarnation but only revealed by it. 
The contents and intention of the second volume are indicated by the sub- 
title : ““God’s bringing of men into Fellowship with Himself.’ The restora- 
tive character of the work of redemption is emphasised rather than the crea- 
tive, and the earlier insistence on an Ur-Offenbarung is reaffirmed. The work 
is independent, and not notably influenced by the “theology of the Word.” 

While also a Grundriss der Dogmatik, Otto Dilschneider’s Gegenwart 
Christi is constructed on other lines. One special merit is that it makes cross- 
reference to Swedish theology, and judges the work of Aulén and Nygren as a 
new and revolutionary contribution to theology, as significant as in their day 
were Baur, Ritschl and Harnack in Germany. Doubt is, however, raised 
whether their treatment of the “ideas” of the Christian faith really yields the 
clue that discloses the “motives” of the development of Christian theology. 
Dilschneider himself proposes an “existential” view for the understanding 
both of what theology has said in the past, and for what it ought to be saying 
in the present — the triadic relationship of God, man and the world in which 
he has to live his life. Man stands always in the tension between tentatio 
fidei and confessio fidei, that is, between faith challenged and faith confessed. 
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From this angle, the experience of Germany and the Nazi assault upon the 
faith is not only constitutive of what must dogmatically be said within the 
German Church today, but exemplary for all Christendom. 

Brunner characterises the sixth volume of Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik as 
‘‘of all Barth’s works the most human.” Barth now states that (245) “‘the 
creature, even by the Fall, has not become fundamentally other.” On the one 
hand, sin is declared to be an “ontological impossibility,” and the question 
arises whether this means that sin is fundamentally a “nothing.” On the 
other hand, it is affirmed that every man participates in the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and, as man, is a member of the Body whose Head is Christ. 
It appears, therefore, that there is a connection between the covenant of 
creation and the covenant of redemption, and that not even sin dissevers 
them. Even the unbelieving and unrepentant sinner participates in the divine 
plan of salvation. It will probably be correct to say that this implies, not a 
more optimistic view of man as such, but a more spacious view of the extent 
and power of grace. The lines seem to be laid down here which will finally 
culminate in a form of universalism, and it will be of interest to see whether 
this expectation is in fact realised in the sequel. 

Auguste Lecerf contemplated a work on an ambitious scale which, alas, 
never reached accomplishment, and which is represented only by the volume 
now given English form under the title Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics. 
But this fragment has an almost gigantic massiveness — the immensely strong 
foundation of an edifice by which it was never surmounted. The book came 
late from the pen of its author, and it contains the carefully sifted conclusions 
of a lifetime of intimate research and reflection on Calvinism. The pity is 
that it may have been saved up so long as to miss its hour. Reckoning is taken 
of modern movements and trends of thought that bear upon the Calvinist 
system, but closer observation reveals that those referred to belong to yester- 
day and the day before, rather than to today. The attempt is just not made to 
deal fully with the influential neo-Calvinist revival. Calvinism reaches here 
its fine late flower, but only because it has been artificially shielded from the 
winds that have recently risen and are still rising. 

The two remaining works may be dealt with more summarily, but for 
different reasons. Barth’s Dogmatics in Outline has long been a familiar book 
in the German original ; it consists of lectures delivered in ruined Bonn of 
1946 to an audience of theologians and students. Barth’s own judgment is 
that while readers of his earlier Credo will find much that is essentially new, 
there is nothing here that is not to be found in the longer Kirchliche Dogmatik. 
There is an informality about these lectures which justifies the sacrifice of 
precision (which Barth admits), and they form an accessible introduction to 


the thought of the great theologian for any who find the Kirchliche Dogmatik 
too formidable. 
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The other volume is the first of Brunner’s projected Dogmatik, the begin- 
ning of what will certainly rank as a great work and a notable contribution to 
theology. It already shows the easy, masterly clarity which we have come to 
expect from Brunner’s pen, masking for the unwary reader the profundity of 
what is said. The author insists that Dogmatics is a function of the Church and 
“has no interest at all in the title of science”’ (70) (pace other writers mentioned 
above), though as a discipline distinguished from living faith it may enter the 
realm of scientific criteria and methods. The book further reveals an essen- 
tially practical vein which constantly emphasises the real application of theo- 
logy and leads, for example, to a brief but valuable excursus on missionary 


theology. 
J. K.S. Rep. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


_ GESCHICHTE DES KONZILS VON TRIENT. BAND I: DER KAMPF UM DAS KONZIL 
by Husert Jepin. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1949. xiii-643 pp. 
DM. 26.—. 


Professor Jedin is undertaking a history of the Council of Trent on a 
very imposing scale. He began with a volume of historiography. Then in an 
impressive tome he traced the background of the Council for a full century 
and a half. Two problems called the Council into being. One was the need 
for a mceral reform of the Church; the other the necessity of dealing with 
the Lutheran heresy. The precedent for a Council was to be found in the 
conciliar period in the early fifteenth century, when the papal schism had 
been ended by the Council of Constance. The book explains why such an 
incredible space of time elapsed from the emergence of the problems to a 
solution by recourse to the conciliar method. The moral abuses had been 
a stench for a hundred and fifty years, and the Lutheran heresy had been 
rampant for nearly three decades before Trent was assembled. Why all the 
delay ? 

The answer is that at any given moment there were those who wanted 
a council and those who did not. The popes never wished a council unless 
it were under their control, and one device for keeping it under control was 
to locate it at Rome or in the papal states. Sometimes the cardinals wanted 
a council, but only when they were at variance with the Pope, and in that 
case of course they had to surmount or defy papal opposition. This is why 
the Council of Pisa was called in 1511 and this also is why it failed. Julius II 
in consequence decreed that anyone who hereafter appealed to a council 
without prior papal approval would be a heretic. Frequently the civil rulers 
clamoured for a council. For a long time France was the most vociferous. 
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Isolated and sporadic voices were lifted in Germany. England and Spain 
were less vocal because in these countries the crown already largely con- 
trolled the Church without a council. After the rise of the Lutheran affair 
it was the Emperor who was always demanding a council and for that reason 
France shifted her réle and became an impediment. And the Pope would 
always hinder a council if it were to be amenable to imperial manipulation. 

The interminable deferments were one of the reasons for the popular 
support given to the Lutheran movement, because many Catholics had the 
feeling that Luther could not be said to have been properly heard unless by 
a general council. Since in the meantime the evils only increased, other 
remedies were sought. As for the moral abuses, the papacy itself made an 
attempt at a direct attack under Paul III, but the attempt proved abortive, 
because the Pope was always too mindful of political and family concerns. 
To end the Lutheran schism a conference was held at Regensburg in 1541 
with very sanguine hopes, because the Catholic leader, Contarini, was will- 
ing to concede justification by faith. Agreement foundered, however, on the 
sacramental and hierarchical structure of the Church. The Conference served 
to shatter any lingering illusions as to the possibility of a rapprochement. 
The Catholics came to see that they could never hope to arrive at an agreement 
with the schismatics, who must either be tolerated or repudiated. And repu- 
diation was the course chosen. The Counter-Reformation began with into- 
lerance and a sharper formulation of Catholic dogma. 

To this end a council was imperative. It came to pass when the Emperor 
overcame France and forced acquiescence to the summons. He had in mind 
also forcing the Lutherans, but without waiting for the success of this plan 
lent his support to the call for the Council, which began at Trent in 1545. 

Such is the content of this book, which is thorough, dispassionate, scru- 
pulously fair and utterly implacable. The author states the issues squarely 
and sees no hope for reunion save by way of submission to Rome. 

One reflection prompted by the book is that mankind moves with extreme 
slowness toward solutions which nearly all may recognise as imperative. 
The tragedy of our present situation is that we may not have a century and 
a half in which to do the sensible thing as to world government. Unless the 
speed of social change can be accelerated, we may all first be exterminated. 


ROLAND H. BAINTON. 





CANNON TO RIGHT OF THEM, CANNON TO LEFT OF THEM 


CECUMENISME, by RENE PACHE. Etudes évangéliques No. 3, juillet/sept. 1950, 
p. 157-252. Faculté libre de théologie d’ Aix-en-Provence 1950. English 
edition : Dallas Theological Seminary, 1950. 


L’CECUMENISME AU CARREFOUR, by ANDRE BouviER. Cahiers de Foi et Vérité, 
Genéve, 1950. 


HERNIEUWDE BEZINNING, by J. A. DIEPENHORST. De Graafschap, Aalten, 
Holland, 1950. 56 pp. Fl. 1.25. 


The first two of these publications have appeared almost simultaneously. 
Both are intended as warnings against the World Council of Churches and 
its policies. But the remarkable fact is that they deal with two completely 
divergent conceptions of the World Council, neither of which bears any resem- 
blance to the conception which the World Council has of its own existence. 

According to Dr. Pache the World Council represents a relativistic approach 
to Christian unity ; questions of doctrine are minimised ; the Christocentric 
basis is not taken seriously and is in no sense representative for the faith 
of the movement. The question must be raised whether the Council is not 
a foreshadowing of the Babylon of the Book of Revelation (Chapter 17). 
Would not Paul say as he did to the Galatians : “If we, or an angel of heaven, 
should preach to you a gospel contrary to that which we preached to you, 
let him be accursed.” 

According to Dr. Bouvier the World Council represents increasingly a 
narrowly ecclesiastical approach to Christian unity ; while in the early days 
of the “Life and Work” movement doctrinal questions were left aside and 
Christians were invited to act as if they formed one body, today doctrinal 
questions are allowed to dominate; the Apostles’ Creed is conceived as the 
starting-point of unity ; the Basis which is too narrow anyway is used as a 
means to examine each Church as to its orthodoxy ; would not St. Paul say 
as he did to the Galatians: “Having begun with the Spirit, are you now 
ending with the flesh ?” 

In spite of these fundamental divergences the two authors agree in one 
point : namely, that the World Council is dangerously friendly to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

It is clear that these two pictures of the Council cannot both be true. 
As a matter of fact they are both completely unrelated to the facts. And here 
arises a moral issue. Everyone has the right to criticise the World Council. 
But no one has the right to construct an image of the World Council by 
grouping his facts and quotations according to his prejudices and by leaving 
out everything which does not fit into his picture. 

Dr. Pache goes very far in this. 
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By leaving out the essential parts of my own statement concerning the 
instruction of the Holy Office on the ecumenical movement, I am made to 
say almost the opposite of what I did say on this subject. By choosing quo- 
tations from persons who have never had anything to do with the World 
Council the modernism of the Council is proved. Dr. Douglas Horton is 
made to say that the Reformation was a heresy. Statements by William 
Temple (wrongly described as part of the Constitution of the World Council), 
by Professor Schlink and myself, all of them lifted out of their true context, 
are used as proof that the basis of the World Council says nothing about 
the faith of the movement. And nowhere in the long discussion of the Basis 
does the author quote what the Amsterdam Assembly itself said on the subject. 

Dr. Bouvier is less careless in his handling of the facts. But his brochure 
is also misleading in that when it comes to the crucial points (the Basis, the 
attitude to Rome) he does not state the actual facts which are absolutely 
essential to a right understanding. Thus every uninformed reader of these 
two brochures must get the impression that the World Council has made 
desperate attempts to bring the Roman Catholic Church into its membership. 
The truth is of course that the World Council has never made such an attempt. 

It is most refreshing to turn to the book of Professor Diepenhorst, a 
layman who belongs to the Gereformeerde Kerken in Holland, which have 
so far refused to join the World Council of Churches. His presentation of 
the case for the Council is based on astonishingly wide reading and charac- 
terised by scrupulous fairness to all parties involved. The only defect is that 
it is written in Dutch and will therefore only reach a small part of those who 
could profit by it. The main argument is that in the present state of the world 
no Christian Church has the right to isolate itself, for the task to which the 
Churches are called cannot possibly be accomplished by Churches in complete 
separation from each other. And he raises the extremely pertinent question 
why the “‘Gereformeerde” Churches in Holland which took part in a common 
witness against National Socialism during the days of occupation cannot 
equally take their place in the World Council, which seeks to render a similar 
witness in the present world-wide crisis. 

Let us be thankful that there are also cannon which do not shoot at 


random, but which support us in the battle. W.A. Visser ’T Hoort. 


WHAT IS THE ANGLICAN ATTITUDE TO REUNION ? 


PROBLEMS OF REUNION, by A.E.J. RAWLINSON. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London, 1950. 179 pp. 9s. 
Non-Anglicans do not find it easy to understand the Anglican attitude 
to reunion. They hear very different Anglican voices and wonder which 
of these are truly representative of Anglicanism. On the other hand the 
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statements of the Lambeth Conference or of other ecclesiastical bodies are 
not explicit enough to be of much help to the outsider. 

In these circumstances this new book by the Bishop of Derby has excep- 
tional importance. It is of course not be taken as an official statement of 
the Anglican position. But since Dr. Rawlinson has represented and continues 
to represent the Church of England in conversations with several other Chur- 
ches and since he speaks very openly and clearly about the issues of Christian 
unity, this book is a most helpful key to understand the present attitude 
of responsible Anglican leaders. 

The author feels that “the Anglican communion (or its theological leaders) 
must in the course of the next few years genuinely think out its principles 
and reach a definitive judgment about the terms on which it is seriously pre- 
pared to contemplate unity.” The fundamental issue is whether the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral is a sufficient basis for unity or whether it is merely a starting 
point. In other words whether Anglicans ask other Churches to accept epis- 
copacy or whether they ask them to accept episcopacy together with a spe- 
cific doctrine of apostolical succession. For the author the answer is clear : 
“There is no particular theory of episcopacy the acceptance of which is to- 
day obligatory in Anglicanism, or the acceptance of which ought in any 
united Church of the future to be imposed as obligatory.” 

With regard to the future, Dr. Rawlinson believes that Anglicanism 
should direct its efforts especially towards the Churches standing within the 
tradition of Evangelical Christendom. These Churches should be asked to 
accept the principle that the bishop is the proper minister of ordination, 
but they should not be expected “either to unchurch their own past or to 
break such present communion with Churches not yet brought into the epis- 
copal family as they may desire to retain.” 

The book contains a wealth of material on such other burning issues as 
the nature of the apostolic ministry, the validity of orders and confirmation. 
The chapter on “Intercommunion” is a particularly lucid exposition of the 
Anglican position and contains a very helpful explanation of the attitude of 
the Church of England to the Church of South India. 

As we approach the “Faith and Order” year 1952, this book should be 
studied thoroughly by all who are concerned with the problem of reunion. 


W.A. VISSER ’T Hoorr. 


A DIALOGUE OPENED 


KIRCHE UND Kosmos. Orthodoxes und Evangelisches Christentum. Studien- 
heft Nr. 2. Luther Verlag, Witten-Ruhr, 1950. 168 pp. Published by the 
Kirchl. Aussenamt der EKiD. 


This is the second symposium on the relations between Protestantism 
and Orthodoxy published by the Foreign Office of the German Protestant 
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Churches. The first study-book, Orthodoxie und Evangelisches Christentum 
(Witten, Ruhr, 1948, 88 pp.), which contained a preface by Pastor Niemdller, 
opened the way for future work and clarified the history of the relations 
between Protestants and the Orthodox Church. This second study-book 
tackles the theological problems raised by contacts between the two con- 
fessions. It contains chapters on the problem of tradition (Rector Merz 
and Professor L. Miiller), the problem of Holy Scripture (Dr. Rammelmeyer), 
the relations between the Church and the world and between Church and 
State (Professor Weber, Professor H. v. Rautenfeld, Professor E. Wolf and 
Professor A. Kartachoff). All the authors except Professor Kartachoff are 
Protestants who are specialists in Orthodox questions. We should like to 
emphasise the general interest of this method and its “ecumenical” value. 

The authors’ primary concern is to understand the Orthodox position 
regarding certain problems which are traditionally regarded as barriers be- 
tween the two confessions, and to compare this position with the Protestant 
one. But this work of “Symbolics” forces the authors to deepen and broaden 
the “classical” Protestant conception of these problems, to see them in a 
fresh perspective, and to perceive the limitations of certain formulas and 
antitheses which have become current. Of course, the authors are not look- 
ing for easy syntheses and simple solutions are not found for any of the dif- 
ficulties. But they help us to understand better the true nature of certain 
Orthodox affirmations and beliefs which, in a different context, would seem 
completely incompatible with Protestant theology. In my opinion Professor 
Benz’ article, “The Significance of Symbolics in the Theological Curriculum 
and in the Ministry,”” shows very clearly how ecumerizal work would benefit 
from a deeper study of Symbolics. 

This symposium is not concerned, it is true, so much with Orthodoxy 
as with certain aspects of contemporary Orthodox theology. In practice 
the field of study is restricted to the writings of the Orthodox theologians in 
Paris and Athens. Much could doubtless be said about what they affirm, 
especially about ecclesiology. Professor Kartachoff’s study on the Orthodox 
conception of the relations between Church and State also only reflects one 
tendency in Orthodox thought. But we are only just embarking upon a dis- 
cussion which is already proving extremely useful and interesting. 


A. SCHMEMANN. 
ON THE ROAD TOWARD LUND 


THE CHURCH IN THE PURPOSE OF GoD, by OLIVER S. TOMKINS. An introduc- 
tion to the work of the Commission on Faith and Order of the World 
Council of Churches. S.C.M. Press, London, 1950. 


All Christians who are interested in the Faith and Order Movement, 
and who are therefore eagerly looking forward to the World Conference 
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in Lund, will find a wealth of valuable information in Oliver Tomkins’ book. 
As Secretary of the Commission on Faith and Order, the author is better 
informed than anyone else about this subject. The book describes the deve- 
lopment of the movement from its beginnings, through the World Conferences 
of Lausanne and Edinburgh up to Amsterdam. It gives details about the 
work of the three theological Commissions which are preparing for the Lund 
Conference, on: “The Nature of the Church,” “Ways of Worship” and 
“Intercommunion.” The progress made in negotiations for union between 
individual churches from 1937 to 1951 is also described. The book is com- 
pleted by a bibliography and a list of the members of the different Commissions. 

The author also brings out the many theological and practical problems 
connected with the movement for union. The work of the world conferences 
and commissions has thrown considerable light on many of these problems ; 
but in other cases it has only revealed the differences more sharply. At 
Amsterdam the deepest difference proved to be that between the “Catholic” 
and the “Protestant” conception of the Church. But Oliver Tomkins’ warn- 
ing against dangerous over-simplification is a timely one ; he points out that 
the truth about the Church is far too complex to be tabulated under such 
simple categories. It would be a great misfortune for the ecumenical move- 
ment if the churches were to take up their position on this front between the 
two alternatives. Those who adhere to Catholic church-order must not 
close their ears to Protestant concerns touching the Christian faith ; on the 
other hand, things must not be rejected as incompatible with the Gospel 
merely because they are considered as “typically Catholic.” It is a hopeful 
sign that increasing attention is being given to the doctrine of the Church and 
of the ministry. The more deeply these questions are studied, the deeper 
will grow the longing for “the one holy, catholic Church” as the goal of all 
efforts for unity. 


ALBERT E. RUTHY. 


“AGAINST THE EASY CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST” 


Esprit, December 1950. Editions du Seuil, Paris. 360 pp. Fr. frs. 330. 
FEU LA CHRETIENTE, by EMMANUEL MOUNIER. Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1950. 
275 pp. Fr. frs. 330. 


Born at Grenoble in 1905, Emmanuel Mounier made his mark with a 
remarkable study, published in 1931 and translated into English, of the 
thought of Charles Péguy, Catholic poet and pamphleteer against both cleri- 
calism and political demagogy, who fell in action for France in 1914. A 
continual dialectic, disconcerting to facile thinkers, characterised also the life 
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and thought of Mounier. English translations have also been published of 
his Personalist Manifesto (1938) and Existentialist Philosophies (1948). 

In 1932 he founded Esprit as a forum of “‘personalist” inspiration for men 
of various outlooks, seeking to reconcile the struggle for social justice with 
respect for human personalities in their diversity. The commemorative issue 
of this review publishes various of Mounier’s letters and journals, including 
the narrative, moving in its charity, of the hunger strike which he and other 
members of the resistance movement conducted in prison in 1942. Here are 
also tributes to his qualities as an editor and as a churchman and an assessment 
by Jean Croix of Mounier’s contribution as an exponent of Christian pro- 
phecy. In his article “Positions politiques,” Fran¢ois Goguel describes how, 
a month before his death in 1950, Mounier defined the dialectical require- 
ments of today: common action with the Communist Party is impossible, 
but as its members become more and more uneasy, it is all the more necessary 
for us to be alert to the corruption of the contemporary world. “Thus the 
struggle against the easy conscience of the West remains the forefront of 
our task.” 

Mounier’s last published book Feu la Chrétienté cautioned his readers 
against the presumption that official Christendom in the sense of a civilization 
which “uses” the faith, is necessarily synonymous with Christianity. With 
reference to the biblical image of the leaven, the salt of the earth, he writes : 
“One wonders if this carnal kingdom, a temptation which, after the Jewish 
people, the Christian era had to undergo, has not been derived from a deformed 
representation of the presence of the Spirit in history.” With searching 
irony he alludes to the efforts of “the theoreticians of Caesaro-papal Chris- 
tendom,” who have believed “‘that their faith requires them to organise the world 
in God.” If, when reading this, we are aware only of the beam in the eye 
of the papal hierarchy, shall we be able to recognise the relevance of this 
warning to all who seek to become members of the body of Christ ? 


BERNARD CAUSTON. 


CREAVIT HOMINEM AD IMAGINEM SUAM 


TWEEZAM IS DE MENS, by C.M. VAN ASCH VAN WICK. Ten Have, Ams- 
terdam, 1950. 131 pp. Fl. 3.50 (linen) ; Fl. 2.75 (paper). 


Diz WIRKLICHE FRAU, by CHARLOTTE VON KIRSCHBAUM. Zollikon-Zurich, 
Evang. Verlag, 1949. 96 pp. Sw. frs. 6.20. 


DECOUVERTE DE LA FEMME, by CHARLOTTE VON KIRSCHBAUM. (Traduit de 
Pallemand par F. Ryser), 1951. 148 pp. Sw. frs.6.25. Editions Roulet, Genéve. 


Puzzled by the fact that it is primarily the churches in certain countries 
that withold the equal participation of men and women in its life, Miss Van 
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Asch Van Wijck undertook this scrutiny to determine if this attitude is bibli- 
cally justifiable. Considerable attention is given to the account of creation 
in Genesis and to the text : “God created man in his own image : in the image 
of God created He him, male and female created He them,” (Gen. 1: 27). 
In the case of man as distinct from plants and animals, the sex differentiation 
is mentioned. This distinction has a definite divine purpose, especially in 
the context of Gen. 1: 28 where the task of multiplying, replenishing and 
subduing the earth is entrusted to this image, the di-unity of man and woman. 
Genesis 2 implies that the purpose of the creation of woman is the completion 
of man, who is helpless without her. In Gen. 2 : 22 we see man’s joyful accep- 
tance of woman as a new reality without any suggestion of her superiority 
or inferiority. This di-unity of the image of God is the root of humanity. 
This delicate relationship is upset by man’s sin against God. Gen. 3: 16-19 
is regarded as a prophecy of the trouble man and woman have brought on 
themselves, rather than a commandment as it has been so often misinter- 
preted. In the Old Testament the position of women is inferior to that of 
men, though it is significant that their status was better in Israel than in 
neighbouring lands. It is in the later rabbinic decrees that the terms “sub- 
mission”’ and “obedience” appear. 

The New Testament gives no clear-cut answer. The gospels mark a definite 
new beginning. They were written down after the Christian community had 
taken a certain shape. The gospel writers were not directly inspired by an 
Old Testament past, but by Christ’s preaching. There is a radical breach 
between Jewish forms of worship and the first Christian community. Women 
are baptised, take part in worship, even perform some ministries. This is 
very different from what one would expect. While it may be argued that 
He had no woman among the twelve disciples, it must be noted that He spent 
His last days with the sisters at Bethany and that it was the women who 
comprehended with awe the prophecy of His suffering, who endured the 
shame of the Cross beside Him, and to whom the first Easter message was 
given. In the discussion on divorce (Mark 10: 3-12) Christ places men and 
women on an equal basis because of the nature of the order of creation. 


Regarding St. Paul’s statements on women, the author points out that 
he had never witnessed Christ’s dealings with them. However, despite his 
Jewish background, he rejoices in the removal of discriminations (Eph. 2: 14) 
and teaches unity and reciprocity between husbands and wives (I. Cor. 7: 
3-5). He considers marriage as the most complete form of this di-unity, though 
married or unmarried man’s opposite pole is woman and this order underlies 
all relationships. Only God is supreme and can claim His creature’s complete 
devotion. Regarding Paul’s statements in Eph. 5, the author points out that 
while women are summoned to obey, and men to love, we are facing two 
aspects of the same demand. Each is to heed the word spoken to him or to 
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her, and not to the other. The husband is called upon to love, and not to 
act according to the implications of what is said to the wife. 

Those who fear that undue emphasis on di-unity may lead to an undesirable 
type of sex consciousness should realise that sex unconsciousness has done 
great harm ; the dominant male scale of values has paralysed the feminine 
values, and made havoc of the original order of creation. The chief merit of 
the book is that it has made us aware of the urgency of the situation. 

Charlotte von Kirschbaum’s clever study has a unity due to the author’s 
Christocentric faith. She traces the destinies of Old and New Testament 
women and points out their meaning and parabolic significance in God’s 
scheme of salvation. She starts with the thesis that the creation of woman 
was instrumental in God’s making a covenant with His human creature. 
Man’s free recognition of his partner led not only to the realisation of his 
own manhood, but involved him in an I-Thou relationship, which in its turn 
served as an eye-opener to His Creator’s relationship with him. He began 
to understand what unity in diversity and reciprocity meant. St. Paul 
suggests that God had foreseen this unity between Himself and His image, 
between His Son and His Church. After the Fall and the change in this 
relationship Eve, the mother of the living, becomes instrumental to salva- 
tion. The woman now becomes the incarnation of hope. The woman’s 
seed is one day to bruise the serpent. Faith and hope are required of the 
female ancestors of the Messiah. The four female ancestors mentioned in 


the genealogy of Christ are foreigners, thus signifying that God’s election 
is not confined to Israel. 


The same parabolic nature of womanhood is traced through the New 
Testament. Women take part physically and spiritually in the realisation 
of the promise : Anna, Elizabeth and Mary Magdalen. The meeting of Mary 
and Elizabeth is suggestive of the verse, ““Where two or three are gathered 
in my name, there am I in the midst.” These two women may be seen as the 
origin of the Church. During His time on earth the women He encountered 
(first those of Israel, but also those of Samaria) suggest Christ’s meetings 
with the Church. These women, together with men, acknowledged Him 
Head. “There is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Discussing the Virgin Birth, the author quotes Karl Barth, who thinks 
that this miracle breaks the bondage of Gen. 3 : 16 which gave man dominion 
over woman ; for when the one Lord makes His appearance, the supremacy 
of man over woman loses all consideration. The author attempts to clarify 
St. Paul in a very impartial way, an attitude that needs to be emulated. After 
explaining that I, Cor. 1: 3 does not imply a hierarchy, but the divine con- 
ception of Headship, in which the Head, Christ, is the prototype of subor- 
dination, her argument becomes less convincing. For she points out that 
on the terrestrial plane the Head represents the partnership and “determines” 
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the partner. But was not the deepest joy of Christ Who is the Head of man 
the free recognition by His disciples of His Lordship? And how can this 
freedom inherent in the I-Thou relationship be compatible with a relationship 
of “determination?” Commenting on p. 1, 3 ff. the author claims that 
woman’s natural dependence is a prototype for the Christian’s dependence 
on Grace. But Christ asked us to become like children and not like 
women. It may also be asked if the “weaker vessel” of Peter’s day suffi- 
ciently challenges men into thinking humility (which Christ Himself exem- 
plified) a manly virtue. Woman is called the “weaker vessel” by man’s stan- 
dards, not by her own. Judged by impartial standards she will be seen to 
possess her own strength. By giving parabolic significance to relative qualities 
like weakness and strength, they are turned to absolutes or even myths. And 
myths are the worst possible obstacles to God’s creative and re-creative work. 
St. Paul however the inter-dependence of men and women; the body 
cannot do without the head, nor the head without the body. 

The author stresses two opposing view-points: Roman Catholic Mario- 
logy (expressed by the poetess Gertrude von Le Fort) and existentialism (as 
interpreted by Simone de Beauvoir). The only way to reconcile these oppos- 
ing views (in the author’s view) is through the biblical conception of freedom 
— a given freedom which does not need to be striven for by imitating an 
eternal image, nor by denying sexual differentiation. 


HENRIETTE VISSER ’"T HOOFT. 


AN ARCHBISHOP LOOKS AT HIS CHURCH 


HERDABREV TILL UPPSALA ARKESTIFT, by YNGVE BRILIOTH. Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, Stockholm, 1950. 196 pp. Kr. 7.50. 


“T venture to remind you of the Ecumenical Review... It would deserve 
wider dissemination also in our country, and it should be utilised more fre- 
quently as a source of information, not least by the press.” This pleasing 
reference is not the reason for the present notice on the pastoral letter issued 
by the new Archbishop of Uppsala, nor the coincidence that he, by the wise 
providence of God, happens to be Chairman of the board of this periodical — 
a meritorious charge which he, with his customary modesty, fails to mention. 
The reason is the weighty content of the volume itself, presented in a delight- 
fully sober and lucid prose, and the revealing insight it offers into the mind of 
an ecumenical church leader and his thoughts on the situation and on his own 
Church. 
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Such pastoral letters of considerable length, addressed by a Bishop to his 
diocese on the occasion of his installation, are somewhat of an event in Sweden. 
The Swedish Church authorities do not spoil the faithful with corporate pro- 
nouncements on issues of the day ; those desirous to know what the Church 
stands for therefore turn all the more eagerly to these personal testimonies, 
written by leaders not only in the religious but likewise in the intellectual life 
of the nation; many of them are former university teachers. No wonder, 
then, that they attract nation-wide attention and provide “news” also for the 
secular press. 

Archbishop Brilioth has held chairs of Church History and Practical Theo- 
logy ; he became associated with the ecumenical movement already in the 
early twenties, has as a diocesan Bishop acquired an intimate familiarity with 
the problems and realities of church life and is the acknowledged expert on 
relations between Church and State in Sweden. His pastoral letter reflects the 
career and the personality ; the balanced and dispassionate perspective of the 
historian who takes a long-range view of things and is able to appreciate also 
movements now unfashionable like pietism and liberalism ; the sagacious non- 
partisanship of the pastoral leader, who prefers to encourage and to plead for 
moderation and mutual tolerance rather than to rebuke, well illustrated in the 
appraisal of the High Church movement ; the broad ecumenical outlook and 
the desire to extend the contacts between Christianity and modern society ; 
and, all through, a tender love for his own Church and its historic treasures. 

The introductory and concluding meditations on “Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith” (Hebrews 12: 1-2) furnish a note of depth and intimacy 
to the discussions of a great variety of subjects, ranging from the internal 
problems of the Church of Sweden and its ecumenical relations to the schizo- 
phrenic nature of modern civilisation and the encroachments of an increas- 
ingly secularised State on the Church and on the dignity of man. One of the 
chapters gives an admirable panorama of the ecumenical situation, which 
should be a challenge to the reader. Another gem is the warm personal mes- 
sage to the clergy on the blessings and tribulations of being a minister of the 
Word and the Sacraments. The writer is realistic about the weaknesses of his 
Church. He points to a number of needed reforms, such as the mobilisation 
of the laity in new types of ministry, the development of centres of spiritual 
renewal and pioneering, a stronger contemporary emphasis in the theological 
training of the future ministers. A chapter on “The Missionary Church” 
speaks movingly on the soul-winning task in a world, where the traditional 
distinction between evangelism and missions is becoming obsolete. Also the 
Swedish Church must learn to realise “that every parish in our country is a 
mission field.” 

Nits EHRENSTROM. 





THE REFORMATION AS A LIVING ISSUE 


Here I STAND, by ROLAND H. BAINTON. A Life of Martin Luther. New 
York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 422 pp. $4.75. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION, edited by ELMER J. F. ARNDT. Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. New York, 1950. 264 pp. $3.—. 


MARTIN LUTHER UND DIE REFORMATION IM URTEIL DES DEUTSCHEN LUTHER- 
TUuMS, by ERNST WALTER ZEEDEN. (2 Bande, Band I). Herder, Freiburg] 
Breisgau. 402 pp. DM. 14.—. 


Of making books about Luther and the Reformation there is no end. 
This can only be because the issues raised in the religious ferment of the 
sixteenth century are living issues still. Some books are merely archaeolo- 
gical ; others bring the contemporary reader into that personal confrontation 
which is at the heart of the Reformation experience. All the three books 
reviewed here together are part of a lively ecumenical conversation, which still 
continues. 

The first is a real ecumenical achievement, one of the signs of an American 
rediscovery of Luther. A readable life of Luther in English has long been a 
desideratum ; there is now no excuse for Anglo-Saxon readers, other than 
Lutherans, to be as ignorant of Luther as they have generally been in the past. 
The book is conservative in approach, but well based on the results of modern 
scholarship. Dr. Bainton has been able to draw very near to Luther’s own 
inner experience, and has set forth his faith in close relation to his life and his 
activities. There is due emphasis on those continuing gifts of Luther to the 
Church — the translation of the Bible, the catechisms, the liturgy, the hymns, 
preaching and the life of prayer. A charming chapter introduces us to Luther 
at home with his family. This is no hero-worshipping biography ; the weak- 
nesses and failings of the great reformer are clearly indicated, and this makes 
the delineation of his character all the more convincing. 

The careful reader will be in a position to understand contemporary 
Lutheranism, in all its varied forms, in relation to Luther, and to the whole 
problem of the world-wide Church of Christ. 

The second book, a composite volume published in connection with the 
centenary celebrations of Eden Theological Seminary, aims at setting before 
us accurately the heritage of the Reformation, and relating it both to present- 
day problems and to the ecumenical task of the Church today. The aim has 
been admirably fulfilled ; and the team of writers, all of whom except the 
brothers Niebuhr are members of the staff of the Seminary, have been able 
to give a real unity to their work. The general standpoint of the book can be 
summarised in the important conclusion of one writer (p. 80) that ““Reforma- 
tion theology can best abet that end, neither by claiming to be an ecumenical 
theology, nor by trying to become one ; but by witnessing to those basic fea- 
tures of the ecumenical Christian faith which place the Christian life in the 
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context of the divine-human covenant-encounter, and which find the meaning of 
all life in the self-disclosure of the divine love through the confrontation of His 
Word in Jesus Christ, and the gift of His Spirit in the fellowship of the Church.” 

A work like this makes clear the real meaning of faithfulness to the tradi- 
tions of the Reformation. It does not involve literal adherence to the histo- 
rically conditioned Confessions of the sixteenth century. It demands the 
same approach to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ as was characteristic 
of the great Reformers. When evangelical doctrine is set forth in this fashion, 
it makes an overwhelming impression of vitality, and of nearness to the 
actual problems with which the Church is faced today. 

The third book comes from the Roman-Catholic side of the conversation. 
It is always good to see ourselves through friendly though critical eyes from 
outside our own fellowship. 

The development of Roman-Catholic attitudes towards Luther is well- 
known. Dr. Zeeden attempts something else, an evaluation of the attitudes 
towards Luther which have prevailed at different times within the German 
Lutheran Churches themselves. He traces the great divergence of attitudes 
to two contrasting emphases in the teaching of Luther himself, that on ‘‘the 
religion of the individual conscience,” and that on “the religion of Scripture.” 
One emphasis has worked itself out in the extreme subjectivism of the pietist 
sects, the other in the rigid orthodoxy of the confessional churches. It must 
be admitted that, though much of the material collected by Dr. Zeeden is of 
great value, he is working too much to a scheme, and has tended to impose 
his scheme on the materials rather than to let the conclusions develop naturally 
out of the materials. It is very hard for a Roman-Catholic student to realise 
that Luther’s doctrine of the freedom of the individual conscience does not 
involve subjectivism, in the sense in which the word is generally used ; and 
that Luther never intended to individualise the interpretation of Scripture by 
separating it from the life of the Church. And when he puts forward the 
view that the “‘de-confessionalisation” of the Reformation, which results from 
the working within it of the principle of the freedom of the individual cons- 
cience, may prove advantageous to the growth of the Una Sancta, he is indeed 
wide of the mark. However the Una Sancta comes into being, it will cer- 
tainly not be by the abandonment of confessional integrity. 

This book, for all its value, is yet another illustration of the difficulty of 
the ecumenical conversation. How hard we all find it to enter into and under- 
stand a Christian tradition, within which we have not ourselves lived. And 
how are we to overcome the difficulty that no Christian can live within more 
than one Christian tradition at the same time? Yet every attempt at sympa- 
thetic understanding and interpretation has its value as a contribution to that 
ultimate fellowship in which our differences will be reconciled. 


ERNST WOLF. 
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U.S.A. has requested the Ecumenical Review to publish the following state- 
ment : 

“In the August issue of the Ecumenical Review the leading article is over 
the signature of Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison on the theme ‘The Ecumenical 
Trend in American Protestantism.’ In commenting on the conference held 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, in December 1949, Dr. MorRISON states : ‘None 
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